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WHY OUR CONFERENCE IN 
CLEVELAND? 


HE celebration of the one hundredth 

anniversary of the American Peace 
Society in Cleveland, Ohio, May 7-11 
next, will be a worthy tribute to a worthy 
labor carried on for one hundred years 
in the interests of a worthy cause. It is 
doubtful, however, if it would warrant 
the expense of time, money, and energy 
if the only purpose were to celebrate the 
record of a society. 

There is a deeper reason. The threat 
of another world war hangs over us. 
Whether or not that war shall break de- 
pends upon the men and women engaged 
in the work of the world during this gen- 
eration. An unofficial conference of 
world leaders, therefore, and that in the 
United States, ought to be of major im- 
portance. 

That eternal vigilance which is the 
price of liberty is also the price of peace. 
Vigilant or not, men and women every- 
where recognize the failures of men. 
And failures there are. 

There is the failure of the Geneva Arms 
Conference of a few months ago. It ap- 
pears that peoples everywhere wish to 
disarm, or at least materially to reduce 
their arms to mere police necessities; yet 
they can’t find the way. Ten years after 
the war to end war, the world finds more 
men under arms than in 1914. Poison- 
ous gases, flying forces, and submarines are 
being developed increasingly, and that 





by the major powers of the world. Fears 
of a navy race, fears of every kind, are 
agitating well-nigh every nation, and that 
more than in the days before Sarajevo. 
There is the failure of men successfully 
to counteract these fears. Argentina, 
Brazil, and Spain have withdrawn from 
the League of Nations. There is the will 
to have and to hold versus the will to 
regain territories. There are the mil- 
lions of minorities sweating under yokes 
they dislike, with no apparent means of 
achieving justice for both sides to the 
dispute. Great powers have returned to 
the old methods of military alliances and 
to their ancient faith in the principle of 
the balance of power. France, benefi- 
ciary of the Treaty of Versailles, of Lo- 
carno, and of the League, has military 
alliances with nine other powers. This 
group finds itself in more or less hostile 
opposition to the Entente, composed of 
Italy, Albania, and Hungary, and pos- 
sibly Bulgaria. Italy’s desire for expan- 
sion, her will to revive past glories, her 
resentfulness of French dominance in the 
League, certain evidences of her designs 
on Nice and Savoy because of French 
dominance in Tunis, Algeria, and Mo- 
rocco, confuse and disturb. Men talk 
frankly of the possibilities of a war in 
the Adriatic, which, if it should happen, 
might easily lead Germany, Hungary, 
Austria, and Bulgaria to move for the 
return of their lost territories. Then, in- 
deed, the world would sense its failures. 
Enmities there are, also, aplenty: 
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France against Italy, Italy against Yugo- 
slavia, Hungary against Rumania, Ru- 
mania against Russia, Russia against 
Poland, Poland against Lithuania, 
France against Germany. Dictatorships 
present their confusing issues. Poland, 
existing under a government set up by 
coup d’état in 1926, is said to have ninety- 
two political associations and thirty politi- 
cal parties. There were fourteen changes 
of Poland’s cabinet between 1918 and 
1926. There are dictatorships elsewhere 
and of a variety of kinds. The Mediter- 
ranean question, befogged by the pro- 
cesses of secret diplomacy which we know 
not of, creates the fear that Europe is 
developing into two armed camps, quite 
as before the war. Italy has intervened 
in Tangier quite as Germany did in 
Morocco. There are that 
powers employing the old methods of 
secret diplomacy are now planning to 
partition North Africa and North Arabia, 
with the possibility that Spain will ex- 
change Morocco for Tangier, with the 
view of trading it later for Gibraltar, and 
that France shall turn Syria over to Italy 
and assume the control of all Morocco. 
It is possible that Britain is co-operating 
with these operations, with the view of 
holding the oil lands of Mosul and of 
having her own way in Egypt. If these 
things are in any sense true, with Ger- 
many, Russia, and Turkey outside, the 
two armed camps may have for their cen- 
ters of operation, respectively, Morocco 
and London. Such a division would rep- 
resent the climax of human failure. 
Surely the world needs to know more of 
these things. 

Too, the enigmas of our time are un- 
usually baffling. They need examination. 
What, for example, is the meaning of 
Russia, and her evident return to cap- 
italistie forms? What of China, in her 
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celestial throes of civil war? How far 
are chauvinists controlling affairs in 
Japan and elsewhere? How many of our 
international diseases are due to the 
lowered vitality of leaders incident to the 
drains of the World War? What is the 
meaning of the Polish corridor and kin- 
dred strange products of the Treaty of 
Versailles? Is it possible to adjust sur- 
plus populations to their unhappy en- 
vironment? What has India, radiant 
with her sheen of mysticism, to offer? 
Who is to disentangle the conflicting na- 
tional ambitions and programs? Again, 
it would appear, an outstanding need just 
now is study and conference, not to men- 
tion faith and prayer. 

We poor peace workers need the best 
help of the best minds. Those of us with 
the Jehovah complex, even, can be 
brought to listen and to learn. Bootleg 
pacifists, with what is called their “gran- 
diose garrulity,” can be brought to realize 
that their goal of absolutes, if a thing to 
be striven for, can never be attained. 
Calm and dispassionate men and women, 
thoughtfully concerned to do something 
worthily, want to know more of the mean- 
ing of the word “security,” which the 
world seems unable to achieve in terms 
of force. Is it true that there is to be 
another European war by 1935, when the 
Allied armies are due to evacuate the 
Rhineland? Is it true that the world is 
only technically at peace, and that at a 
time when statesmen and peoples every- 
where are crying for peace? Is it true, 
as said, that there would be a general 
European war now if the nations had the 
cash ? 


There is need for counsel, discussion, 
study, and common conference. These are 
the advantages offered by the Conference 
on International Justice to be held in the 
city of Cleveland, May 7 to 11, 1928. 











1928 
A SUCCESSFUL CONGRESS 


HE Sixth Pan American Conference, 

held in Havana, Cuba, came to an 
end February 21. While it was impos- 
sible to produce unanimous agreement 
upon all questions, such as those relating 
to the tariff and intervention, it was able 
to produce real achievement, probably 
more than any of the series heretofore. As 
a result, for example, the Pan American 
Union may have upon its governing 
board men other than the diplomatic rep- 
resentatives accredited to Washington. 
The Pan American Union is now on a 
more permanent basis. ‘There has been 
agreement upon a draft treaty on the 
rights and duties of neutrals in the event 
of war, upon a commercial aviation agree- 
ment, upon a treaty placing aliens abroad 
on the same footing as nationals, upon 
a treaty providing for international co- 
operation for the suppression and preven- 
tion of revolutions on each other’s terri- 
tories, upon the adoption of a Pan Amer- 
ican Sanitary Code. Plans for an inter- 
American automobile highway, to extend 
from Canada to Patagonia, have been 
materially advanced. 

While the United States could not on 
constitutional grounds agree to the code 
of private international law, nor wholly 
to the convention on maritime neutrality 
forbidding the arming of merchantmen 
for defense in time of war, progress in 
these respects is a fact. 

The conference agreed upon the prin- 
ciple of arbitration for the settlement of 
inter-American disputes, except those 
pertaining to the sovereignty and inde- 
pendence of nations. 

This resolution on compulsory arbitra- 
tion means the calling of a conference 
within a year, which conference is to be 
held in Washington. At this conference 
minimum and maximum exceptions and 
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a Pan American convention for arbitra- 
tion will be drafted. This is good Amer- 
ican procedure, quite in line with the 
achievement of the two Hague conferences 
of 1899 and 1907. 

The aviation convention, guaranteeing 
the commercial development of aviation 
in this hemisphere, was undoubtedly pro- 
moted by the visit of Col. Charles A. 
Lindbergh to Havana during the con- 
ference. 

Another outstanding achievement, 
somewhat negative in its nature, was the 
refusal to turn the Pan American Union 
If it were to come 
American Union 


into a political body. 

about that the Pan 
should appear as a competitor with legis- 
lative and executive departments of the 
various governments, the Union would 
undoubtedly disintegrate and cease to be. 

Readers of this journal will be particu- 
larly gratified at the achievements of the 
Committee on Public International Law. 
The treaties proposed stand a much better 
chance of ratification, because for the first 
time they represent all of the American 
republics and, further, because the treaties 
deal with problems regarding which there 
is substantial international agreement, 
both as to content and procedure. 

The outstanding achievement of the 
conference was the endorsement of the 
doctrine of compulsory arbitration, due 
largely to the efforts of Rauel Fernandez, 
president of the Brazilian delegation, sup- 
ported by our own Mr. Hughes. The 
provisions of this proposal are so impor- 
tant we repeat them here: 


“One. That the republics of America 
adopt obligatory arbitration as the means 
which they will employ for the pacific 
solution of their international differences 
of a juridical nature. 

“Two. That the republics of America 
will meet in Washington within a period 
of one year, in a conference of conciliation 
and arbitration, to draw up a convention 
for the realization of this principle with 
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the minimum expectations which they 
consider indispensable to safeguard the 
independence and the sovereignty of 
States, as well as its exercise in matters 
within their domestic jurisdiction, and 
also excluding matters involving the in- 
terests or relating to the action of a State 
not a party to the convention. 

“Three. That the governments of the 
American republics will send for this pur- 
pose plenipotentiaries with instructions 
regarding the maximum and the mini- 
mum which they would accept with re- 
gard to obligatory arbitral jurisdiction. 

“Four. That the convention or conven- 
tions of conciliation and arbitration which 
they succeed in drawing up should leave 
open a protocol of progressive arbitration 
which will permit the development of this 
beneficent institution to the greatest pos- 
sible extent. 

“Five. That the convention or conven- 
tions which may be drawn up, upon sig- 
nature should be submitted immediately 
to the respective governments for their 
ratification in the shortest possible time.” 


The open protocol will permit nations 
willing to go further than others in sub- 
mitting their disputes to arbitration to do 
so. In this convention the representa- 
tives of the American republics have de- 
clared that they do not want war; that 
they do wish to advance the cause of arbi- 
tration without interfering with inde- 
pendence and sovereignty, without inter- 
fering with purely domestic matters, or 
with the interests of States not a party 
to the convention. 

Furthermore, and far from least, the 
Western Hemisphere knows that the 
United States of America has no im- 
perialistic designs against the sovereignty 
or the liberty of any other power. 


REGRETTABLE 


HE resignation of Dr. Honorio 


Pueyrredon as Argentine Ambassador 
to Washington and leader of his country’s 
delegation to the Sixth Pan American 
Conference, announcement of which ap- 
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peared February 16, four days before the 
end of the conference, was not only a re- 
grettable incident of the conference, but 
it is regretted by a wide circle of the am- 
bassador’s friends all over the United 
States. Dr. Pueyrredon ranked high in 
the diplomatic corps in Washington. He 
has been one of the most active members 
of the Pan American Union. 

The reason for Dr. Pueyrredon’s action 
was the refusal of the conference to accept 
an amendment to the preamble of the con- 
vention relating to the organization of the 
Pan American Union. The proposed 
amendment was as follows: 


“Since economic co-operation is an es- 
sential factor in carrying out the forego- 
ing purposes, the signatory States shall 
favor the suppression of unjust obstruc- 
tions and excessive artificial barriers 
which may hinder natural commercial in- 
tercourse or restrain reasonable commer- 
cial liberty among the American nations, 
without, however, construing this to mean 
the granting of special privileges or the 
taking of measures of exclusion.” 


It is evident that Dr. Pueyrredon has 
not been satisfied with the operations of 
the Pan American Union. He has viewed 
that organization as an agency for the 
promotion of inter-American commerce, 
and that as such the interests of Argen- 
tina have not always been satisfactorily 
looked after. 

It must be admitted that Dr. Pueyrre- 
don has had some unhappy experience. 
When our farmers asked our Tariff Com- 
mission to increase the tariff rates on corn 
and flaxseed 50 per cent, and it was pro- 
posed that experts of our country should 
be sent to Argentina for the purpose of 
investigating the cost of production, Ar- 
gentina did not receive the proposal with 
favor. Indeed, the Argentine Embassy 
gave the Tariff Commission to understand 
that such experts would not be received 
in its country. This leaves our Tariff 
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Commission to get along as best it can in 
the matter of fixing rates on Argentine 
corn and flaxseed. Again, our Depart- 
ment of Agriculture placed an embargo 
on all Argentine chilled meat, on the 
ground that Argentine cattle were largely 
infected with foot and mouth disease. Dr. 
Pueyrredon vigorously fought this em- 
bargo, and proved that the indictment of 
Argentine cattle was without justification. 
Upon his intiative we are now recogniz- 
ing certificates of the Argentine Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as to the condition of 
meats shipped to this country. The em- 
bargo no longer exists. Furthermore, 
upon the theory that alfalfa seed imported 
from Argentina is unsuitable for sowing 
in any part of the United States, the 
Department of Agriculture issued a de- 
cree that no alfalfa seed could be imported 
from Argentina unless 10 per cent of it 
was first colored red. This meant practi- 
cally a complete embargo. The argument 
for this embargo was that alfalfa seed 
grown in the milder climate of Argentina 
is unsuitable for sowing in the colder 
regions of the United States. The injus- 
tice of this embargo lay in the fact that 
the climate of the seed-growing region of 
Argentina was quite the same as that of 
the southern half of the United States. 
The department therefore changed its de- 
cree to require that the 10 per cent of the 
seed be colored orange-yellow, indicating 
its suitability for certain regions of the 
United States. Since, however, the neces- 
sity of coloring 10 per cent of the seed 
costs so much, even this new decree is 
practically an embargo. Another diffi- 
culty which the Ambassador has had to 
meet related to grapes. California grape- 
growers induced the Department of Agri- 
culture to place an embargo on all ship- 
ments of Argentine grapes on the ground 
that Argentine vineyards were infected 
with the Mediterranean fly. The Argen- 
tine Department of Agriculture declared 
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the charges to be unjust and demanded 
that an entomologist make personal inves- 
tigations on the grounds. In 1927, fol- 
lowing an examination by one of its own 
experts, our Department of Agriculture 
lifted the embargo, agreeing to accept cer- 
tificates of origin issued by the Argentine 
Department of Agriculture. These are 
some of the irritating experiences endured 
by Dr. Pueyrredon during his experience 
as Ambassador. 

True, he has handled each of these 
situations with marked ability. It must 
be said that he has come out victor in 
most of the disputes. But it is easy to 
understand, in the light of his experience, 
why he is so sensitive about “unjust ob- 
structions,” “excessive artificial barriers,” 
and “reasonable commercial liberty” in 
future relations between his country and 
ours. 

Nevertheless, it is difficult to see how 
his resignation will help toward the estab- 
lishment of that better “economic co- 
operation” which he craves. 

Mr. Hughes’ reply to Dr. Pueyrredon, 
while satisfactory to the other members of 
the subcommittee, was not satisfactory to 
the Ambassador. Everybody, including 
the Ambassador, seems to agree that the 
Pan American Union exists for the promo- 
tion of Pan American co-operation. The 
economic barriers to which Dr. Pueyrre- 
don objected are, as Mr. Hughes pointed 
out, provisions established by the legisla- 
tures of States. No one can question the 
right of a nation to protect its people, to 
determine what goods shall enter a coun- 
try, what duties shall be imposed, or what 
export taxes shall be levied. Every coun- 
try has provisions relating to the import 
and export of products and raw materials. 
Mexico decides her own policies with ref- 
erence to the production of oil and the 
taxation of exports; Chile does the same 
for her nitrates, and so on. These are 
legislative acts and not subject to change 
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by the Pan American Union. They may 
be debated and congresses may be peti- 
tioned, but all such acts are legislative in 
character and outside the activities of the 
Pan American Union. Countries enact- 
ing these laws do not consider them artifi- 
cial or unjust. 

Evidently the Pan American Union is 
not organized to handle such delicate mat- 
ters. It is probably well that it isn’t. In 
the language of Mr. Hughes: 


“To introduce the Pan American Union 
into these most delicate of all subjects, re- 
lating to the exercise by independent and 
sovereign States of their will with respect 
to the articles coming in or leaving their 
boundaries, would be simply to invite the 
destruction of the Pan American Union 
by making it the center of controversies 
which it could not resolve and to put it in 
opposition to the parliaments and con- 
gresses of the various States. 

“If any particular country has a ques- 
tion with another country as to particular 
goods, or duties, or taxes, the way to ap- 
proach the subject, it would seem to me, 
would be through negotiations and 
through the presentation of facts which 
can reach the proper legislative authority. 
And such facts may be considered by each 
country as it determines its action as to 
its exports and imports. 

“TI think it was for these reasons—not 
for any special reasons relating to the 
United States, but for the reasons which 
would apply to other countries—that the 
members of the subcommittee, with the 
exception of the President of the Argen- 
tine delegation, felt that we should not at- 
tempt to introduce special economic prob- 
lems in the preamble relating to the or- 
ganization of the Pan American Union. 

“Tt was to save the Pan American 
Union for the good it could do, and not 
to prevent it from accomplishing purposes 
which it could hold, that it was thought 
best not to introduce subjects with which 
it was incompetent to deal.” 


Dr. Pueyrredon has agreed that the Pan 
American Union should not be burdened 
Tariffs are usu- 


with political functions. 
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ally political matters. It is difficult, how- 
ever, always to draw the line between po- 
litical and economic questions. It has 
been the aim of the Pan American Union 
to facilitate commerce between all of the 
American republics. But even commer- 
cial relations may become political, and 
then the difficulties connected with them 
are not always easy to resolve. In the 
light of these facts, it is easy to under- 
stand that irritations over many differ- 
ences of opinion are sure to arise in the 
settlement of disputes, even between 
States of our Western Hemisphere. It is 
difficult to see, however, how Dr. Puey- 
rredon’s resignation can promote the in- 
terests of the Pan American Union or ad- 
vance the high purposes of the Sixth Pan 
American Conference at Havana. 


MR. BURTON’S RESOLUTION 


HEODORE E. BURTON, under 

date of January 25, introduced in the 
House of Representatives a resolution, 
now known as House Joint Resolution 
183. This resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. Five days later, 
approved by the Committee, it was re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. In sub- 
mitting the resolution, Mr. Burton, speak- 
ing for the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, said: 


“The Commttee on Foreign Affairs of 
the House of Representatives, having had 
under consideration House Joint Resolu- 
tion No. 183, on the 26th of January 
unanimously voted in favor of reporting 
the same and recommending that it do 
pass. 

“The first section of this resolution, in 
unequivocal language, declares it to be 
the policy of the United States to pro- 
hibit the exportation of arms, munitions, 
or implements of war to any nation which 
is engaged in war with another. 

“The second section provides that when- 
ever the President recognizes the existence 
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of war between foreign nations by making 
the usual proclamation of neutrality, it 
shall be unlawful, except by the consent 
of the Congress, to export or attempt to 
export any arms, munitions, or imple- 
ments of war from any place in the 
United States or any possession thereof to 
the territory of either belligerent or to 
any place from which the ultimate des- 
tination is such territory, or for any mili- 
tary or naval force of a belligerent. 

“The third section defines in very con- 
siderable detail, in 14 subsections, what 
is meant by ‘arms, munitions, or imple- 
ments of war.’ This has been thought 
necessary in order that in the enforce- 
ment of the law there may be no am- 
biguity as to what is included in the pro- 
hibition of exportations; also, in order 
that it may be made clear that other 
artieles not included in the enumeration 
can be exported without violation of the 
law. While Congress undoubtedly would 
have the right to suspend or repeal the 
prohibitions enumerated in the resolution, 
it is thought best to make specific men- 
tion of the fact that ‘by the consent of 
the Congress’ the inhibition of the resolu- 
tion may be removed. This would mean 
that, as to any or all of the belligerents, 
Congress could remove the prohibition. 

“The fourth section specifies the pen- 
alty, a fine not exceeding $10,000 and 
imprisonment not exceeding two years, 
and imposes upon the Secretary of the 
Treasury the duty of reporting violations 
to the United States district attorney for 
the district wherein the violation is al- 
leged to have been committed. 

“This resolution marks a notably ad- 
vanced step for the prevention of war and 
the promotion of universal peace. 

“It is certainly a well-known fact that 
no nation can wage war for any consider- 
able time, or on any large scale, unless 
implements of warfare can be obtained 
from neutral nations. In every great 
contest the demand has been made upon 
the neutral nations for necessary sup- 
plies. It has not been thought best to 
prohibit the exportation of food or articles 
used alike by the civilian population as 
well as in the prosecution of war. 

“It must be said that the United States 
has taken a leading part in detaching our 
own country from the quarrels of other 
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nations and seeking to establish prin- 
ciples of neutrality. On this subject 
Professor Oppenheim says in his work 
on International Law (vol. 2, p. 357) 
that in the development of rules of neu- 
trality the most prominent and influential 
factor was the attitude of the United 
States of America toward neutrality from 
1793 to 1818. He then describes the 
measures taken by President Washington 
and by the Congress during and after his 
administration, and adds that the example 
of the United States initiated the present 
practice, according to which it is the duty 
of neutrals to prevent the sending out 
and arming on their territory of cruisers 
for belligerents, to prevent enlistments 
on their territory for belligerents, and the 
like. 

“Under principles of international law, 
already established, a neutral nation is 
forbidden to furnish implements of war- 
fare to a belligerent, though its citizens 
may at their own risk seek to furnish 
such supplies. In this latter particular, 
the resolution seeks to create an im- 
portant change. 

“Again, it is established and is set 
forth in article 8 of convention 13 of the 
Second Hague Conference (to which the 
United States is a party) that a neutral 
government is bound to employ the means 
at its disposal to prevent the sending out 
or arming of any vessel within its juris- 
diction which it has reason to believe is 
intended to cruise or engage in hostile 
operations against a power with which 
that government is at peace. Also, there 
is a prohibition, in the absence of specific 
provisions, to the effect that belligerent 
warships are not permitted to remain in 
the port of a neutral power for more than 
24 hours except in the cases covered by 
that convention. Such warships are for- 
bidden to revictual in neutral ports ex- 
cept to bring up their supplies to the 
peace standards, and may only ship suffi- 
cient fuel to enable them to reach the 
nearest port in their own country. The 
resolution seeks to harmonize the policy 
of this country in the furnishing of mili- 
tary supplies to certain regulations per- 
taining to naval warfare. 

“As the United States has taken a lead- 
ing part in the establishment of bene- 
ficial principles of neutrality and has 
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adopted regulations tending to promote 
peace, it is regarded as of the greatest 
importance that this resolution should 
pass. It will be a declaration on the part 
of the United States that we do not de- 
sire that our citizens should participate 
in the profits derived from the furnishing 
of implements of destruction. It is 
thought also that this will be a restrain- 
ing influence when nations are about to 
embark in war, and it is hoped that other 
countries may, should this become a law, 
adopt similar regulations. 

“There can be no question of the ear- 
nest desire of the great body of the Amer- 
ican people to promote peace and prevent 
the horrors of war. Among all pending 
measures which look to this result, this 
may be regarded as one of the most salu- 
tary and most helpful. 

“The following is a copy of the resolu- 
tion :” 


Joint Resolution to Prohibit the Exportation 
of Arms, Munitions, or Implements of War 
to Belligerent Nations. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That it is hereby de- 
clared to be the policy of the United States 
of America to prohibit the exportation of 
arms, munitions, or implements of war to 
any nation which is engaged in war with 
another. 


Sec. 2. Whenever the President recognizes 
the existence of war between foreign nations 
by making proclamation of the neutrality 
of the United States, it shall be unlawful, 
except by the consent of the Congress, to ex- 
port or attempt to export any arms, muni- 
tions, or implements of war from any place 
in the United States or any possession 
thereof, to the territory of either belligerent 
or to any place if the ultimate destination of 
such arms, munitions, or implements of war 
is within the territory of either belligerent 
or any military or naval force of either bel- 
ligerent. 

Sec. 3. As used in this joint resolution, the 
term “arms, munitions, or implements of 
war” means— 


1. Rifles, muskets, carbines. 
2. (@) Machine guns, automatic rifles, and 
machine pistols of all calibers; (0) mount- 
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ings for machine guns; (c) interrupter 
gears. 

38. Projectiles and ammunition for the 
arms enumerated in numbers 1 and 2 above. 

4. Gun-sighting apparatus, including aérial 
gun sights and bomb sights, and fire-control 
apparatus. 

5. (a) Cannon, long or short, and howitz- 
ers, of a caliber less than five and nine- 
tenths inches (fifteen centimeters); (6) 
cannon, long or short, and howitzers, of a 
caliber of five and nine-tenths inches (fifteen 
centimeters) or above; (c) mortars of all 
kinds; (d) gun carriages, mountings, re- 
cuperators, accessories for mountings. 

6. Projectiles and ammunition for the arms 
enumerated in number 5 above. 

7. Apparatus for the discharge of bombs, 
torpedoes, depth charges, and other kinds 
of projectiles. 

8. (a) Grenades; (0b) bombs; (c) land 
mines, submarine mines, fixed or floating, 
depth charges; (d) torpedoes. 

9. Appliances for use with the above arms 
and apparatus. 

10. Bayonets. 

11. Tanks and armored cars; aircraft de- 
signed for purposes of warfare. 

12. Arms and ammunition not specified in 
the above enumeration prepared for use in 
warfare. 

13. Poisonous gases, acids, or any other 
articles or inventions prepared for use in 
warfare. 

14. Component parts of the articles enum- 
erated above if capable of being used in the 
assembly or repair of the said articles or 
as spare parts. 

Sec. 4. Whoever exports or attempts to 
export any arms, munitions, or implements 
of war in violation of the provisions of this 
resolution shall, upon conviction thereof, be 
punished by a fine not exceeding $10,000, and 
by imprisonment not exceeding two years. 
It shall be the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to report any such violation of the 
provisions of this resolution to the United 
States district attorney for the district 
wherein the violation is alleged to have been 
committed. 


The effect of this resolution would be 
greatly enhanced if it were to become the 
acknowledged policy of all the major arms 
producing countries. 
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GERMAN SENSE AND SECUR- 
ITY 


ERMAN practical sense is needed, 

apparently, in the study of the prob- 
lem of international peace. Amid all the 
irrelevant talk about this major problem 
of the world, seemingly the most irrele- 
vant has to do with the problem of secur- 
ity. But this cannot be rightfully said of 
Germany. Under date of January 27, the 
German Government offered some observa- 
tions to the Aribitration and Security 
Committee of the Preparatory Disarma- 
ment Commission of the League of Na- 
tions. These views, in the nature of a 
memorandum, are entitled to more consid- 
eration than they seem as yet to have re- 
ceived. 

From this memorandum it is apparent 
that the German Government is little in- 
terested in merely theoretical schemes for 
promoting security or for stopping war 
when war is on. It believes the important 
task to be the establishment of practical 
measures, necessary and attainable in 
present political situations. A theoretical 
system, however defensible in logic, can- 
not be trusted to solve the problem of se- 
curity. Indeed, such a system might 
easily prove to be more dangerous than 
otherwise. The secret of security is to 
avoid entanglements leading to war. Such 
entanglements can be avoided by making 
it possible for all conflicts to be subjected 
to peaceful methods of settlement, and 
that with some prospect of public support. 
This, it may be mentioned, is the position 
of the American Peace Society. It ought 
to be possible for nations to achieve their 
interests without resort to war. The 
American Peace Society believes that this 
is possible. Germany believes that it is 
possible. The “optional clause” of the 
statute of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice offers a satisfactory pos- 
sibility of settling disputes of a judicial 
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character. Germany has agreed to abide 
by this clause. Germany naturally won- 
ders why all members of the League can’t 
also accept it. Furthermore, she calls the 
attention of the committee to the familiar 
practices of conciliation and urges a re- 
turn to them in the interest of a real 
security. 

In one respect the German note is in 
error. It expresses regret that there is no 
general system of procedure for dealing 
with disputes of an exclusively political 
character. It holds that the submission of 
every imaginable dispute of an exclusively 
political character, under a system of com- 
pulsory jurisdiction to arbitration, cannot 
be practical under existing circumstances. 
This position, it must be said, is not justi- 
fied by our American history. In the ex- 
perience of our own States, for example, 
it has been held by the Supreme Court, 
and found to be workable in practice, that 
any dispute between States referred to the 
court by mutual agreement becomes by 
that agreement judicial and a matter for 
the court to decide. This fact applies also 
to the processes of arbitration. We gather 
the impression, therefore, that Germany 
underestimates the possibilities of arbitra- 
tion. Her attitude toward judicial settle- 
ment and conciliation, however, will be 
quite acceptable in the United States. 

The German memorandum repudiates 
the plans for establishing security by mili- 
tary alliances, such as are provided for in 
certain sections of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, in the Geneva Proto- 
col, and in a variety of proposals offered 
particularly by France. In this respect 
Germany will find a responsive chord, not 
only in the United States, but in Great 
Britain. 

The hard-headed German is peculiarly 
qualified to speak upon this matter of se- 
curity. His own country has had no lit- 
tle experience with a military machine of 
no mean proportions. He now knows the 
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result. He wants no more of it for him- 
self. He wonders that other peoples, in 


the light of his experience, should seek se- 
curity only in military sanctions or pen- 
alties. He believes that, in case peaceful 
means are not adequate, there are cer- 
tainly enough military possibilities lying 
around without organizing any more. 
There are clauses in the Covenant of the 
League relating to the prevention of war. 
Why not try them out? It is the task of 
the Council to prevent disputes from driv- 
ing interested powers to arms. Why not 
trust it? He points to Article XI, with its 
practical proposals, which could be supple- 
mented by voluntary obligations. Why 
not give them a fair test? This has been 
done in the Locarno Agreement. Similar 
agreements can be drawn up _ between 
other groups, taking into account the se- 
curity of special districts, as long as they 
are voluntary and do not conflict with the 
interests of non-participating States. 

The German believes there can be no 
security of one State predicated upon 
another’s insecurity. And of course he is 
right. Alliances within the League of 
Nations endanger the League, paralyzing 
all common action in times of crises. Se- 
curity in its final forms must rest not 
upon sanctions of the penalty or warlike 
kind, but upon confidence in the mutually 
accepted ways of peaceable settlement. 

Peace between nations must rest, of 
course, upon a consciousness of security. 
In time of war, security may depend upon 
sufficient military strength to overcome 
the enemy. Too, in time of peace, a meas- 
ure of security may for a time depend 
upon a certain amount of military force. 
But huge military machinery is a war-time 
and not a peace-time basis of security. 
We doubt that disarmed Germany, or dis- 
armed Bulgaria, or disarmed Austria, or 
disarmed Hungary are worried about 
their security. France, on the other hand, 
occupies the Rhineland, basks under the 
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Treaty of Versailles, knows that her se- 
curity along the Rhine is guaranteed by 
the armies and navies of Great Britain 
and Italy, boasts of her faith in the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations, rides her 
military alliances with nine other powers, 
each one of which is better armed than 
Germany; she is the beneficiary of the 
Dawes Plan, and supplements all with 
over a half million soldiers, and yet she 
worries continually about her security. 

The security of Europe depends upon 
the avoidance of warlike complications, 
upon a return to and the use of the well- 
known and established methods for arriv- 
ing at justice. The German Government 
is right when it says that for the commit- 
tee to take as its starting point an out- 
break of hostilities and a provision for 
military sanctions, instead of the peaceful 
settlement of all sorts of international 
conflict, would be like starting to build a 
house from the roof downward. War is 
not to be averted for long by military al- 
liances for a war against war. This seems 
now to be the German doctrine. It is 
American doctrine. It is the belief of the 
American Peace Society. 


CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION FOR 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


HE Catholic 

national Peace has given a recent il- 
lustration of wise church procedure in 
the interests of peace. A report on inter- 
national ethics, prepared by a committee 
of nine leading Catholic college and uni- 
versity professors and revised following 
a meeting of the national organization, 
was released February 17. In present- 
ing this report of one of its committees 
on international ethics, the association 
announces that it is taking its first step 
toward the development of a peace pro- 
gram and that it is in the nature simply 
of a preliminary report to the organiza- 
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tion. Since the coming Conference of 
the American Peace Society at Cleveland 
is to have a Study Commission devoted 
to the international implications of re- 
ligion, to include Catholics, we hope, this 
report of our Catholic brethren is of 
special interest. 


The report takes up, in general, the 
obligation of governments to follow the 
moral law, their duties under the precept 
of justice, their duties in charity, the 
conditions of a just war and the obliga- 
tions to promote peace, and is prefaced 
by a brief account of the relation between 
international law and international ethics 
and the growth of modern international 
law from the writings of Spanish Cath- 
olic theologians after the discovery of 
America. 

“States, like individuals,” the report 
says, “are subject to the moral precepts 
of both nature and revelation. Every in- 
ternational action of a State must be 
justified or condemned in the light of its 
effect upon the welfare of human beings; 
and the moral claims of all State groups 
are of equal intrinsic worth.” 

Under the heading the precept of jus- 
tice, the report in considering the sov- 
ereignty of a State declares that while 
the sovereignty of all States or govern- 
ments is equal, the term sovereignty is 
not identical with moral authority and 
does not permit a State to do wrong, and 
that even a government which does not 
possess full sovereign authority still pos- 
sesses its moral rights against the State 
that is sovereign over it and against all 
other States. 

“The principal rights of States relate 
to self-preservation and _ self-develop- 
ment,” the report continues. Under 
these headings it brings up the much- 
disputed question of intervention. The 
question is considered again under the 
obligation of charity to other nations. 

“Self-preservation includes,” the re- 
port reads, “protection of the lives and 
property of nationals in foreign countries. 
The circumstances permitting it and the 
type of intervention permitted are both 
narrowly circumscribed in the report. 

“Conditions in a foreign territory,” 
the committee says, “might be so dis- 
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turbed, the political authority might be 
so inadequate and so insecure, that so- 
journers or investors there would have no 
moral right to call upon their own gov- 
ernments for protection of either life or 
property. While citizens have in general 
a valid claim to protection by their gov- 
ernment in foreign lands, it is limited by 
the right of their country and their fel- 
low-citizens not to be exposed to dispro- 
portionately grave inconvenience. Trav- 
elers and investors in foreign lands have 
no right to expect as much protection 
from their governments as they would 
have obtained had they remained at 
home.” 

The report makes a distinction between 
intervention and armed _ intervention. 
“In any case,” it says, “armed interven- 
tion on behalf of the former interests is 
never justified when they can be secured 
through peaceful means, such as negotia- 
tions, arbitration, severing diplomatic re- 
lations, and putting an embargo upon 
trade with the offending State.” The re- 
port places a similar limitation upon the 
protection due diplomatic immunity and 
says in this connection that “national 
honor” has many times been used as a 
pretext for wars of aggression. 

The report returns to the right of in- 
tervention when it considers the duty of 
charity to other peoples. Governments 
have the duty, and therefore the right, to 
intervene in the affairs of other nations, 
the committee says, when, for example, 
“there is grave and long-continued op- 
pression of one State by another,:the re- 
volt of a people or a nation against in- 
tolerable tyranny, the unsuccessful efforts 
of a State to put down a rebellion which 
injures national or international welfare, 
grossly immoral practices, such as can- 
nibalism and human sacrifices under the 
guise of religion, and continued anarchy 
in a State that is for the present unable 
to maintain a tolerably competent gov- 
ernment.” 

These evils, the report says, must, 
however, be “definite, certain, and ex- 
treme. The motive of the nation which 
intervenes must be free from selfishness. 
A State has no right whatever to use 
armed force in the affairs of another, so 
long as milder methods, even those of 
moral coercion, are sufficient.” 
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Considering the right of self-develop- 
ment of nations, the committee hedges it 
about with strict limitations. 

“The right to self-development must 
be exercised with due regard to the rights 
of other States,” the committee declares. 
“It does not justify conquest nor making 
the flag follow either migration or trade 
nor forcible annexation of territory which 
had once been subject to the State that 
thus seeks expansion.” The report grants 
the right of colonization, but restricts it 
“to sparsely developed territory, which 
lacks an organized government worthy of 
the name,” and declares that the govern- 
ment occupying the territory must “safe- 
guard all the natural rights of the natives, 
including that of property,” and must 
“provide for their education—physical, 
mental, and moral—and develop their 
capacity for some measure of govern- 
ment.” Withdrawal from a colony or 
protectorate is, in turn, a conditional 
obligation that becomes certain “when in- 
dependence becomes essential to the wel- 
fare of the people.” 

The report does not give universal 
validity to the “right of self-determina- 
tion,” but describes a national group that 
“might occupy a distinct territory, might 
have an average capacity for self-govern- 
ment, might have formerly enjoyed politi- 
cal independence, and might be in a posi- 
tion to exercise it without violating the 
rights of the State in which it is now 
incorporated,” which would undoubtedly 
“possess a moral right to separation and 
self-rule.” The claim is justified “by the 
end of all governments, namely, human 
welfare.” The report continues: “Na- 
tional minorities have a right to maintain 
their language, customs, sense of unity, 
and all their other national characteris- 
tics, so long as their possessions are not 
clearly and gravely detrimental to the 
welfare of the majority or of the State 
as a whole.” The report warns govern- 
ments of the delicacy of such a task and 
adds that in such cases they are prone to 
underestimate the problems and their 
obligations. 


International ee 


intercourse—the “ex- 


change of goods, material, moral and in- 
tellectual”—the committee declares, is 
based on the general need of co-operation 
and is proven most strikingly, in the 
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committee’s opinion, by the “common 
right of all persons to use and enjoy the 
bounty of Nature.” Barriers to inter- 
national intercourse, such as tariffs, ex- 
port taxes, embargoes, and immigration 
restriction, are analyzed in relation to the 
obligations of justice and charity. Ex- 
cessive export taxes and embargoes are 
considered generally to inflict upon other 
nations “much greater injury than to re- 
duce the opportunity of marketing prod- 
ucts” by import tariffs. Immigration 
restriction is considered probably not a 
violation of justice to other peoples and 
may not be a violation of charity, but is 
a violation of charity “when maintained 
by a rich and powerful State over one that 
is weak and overpopulated.” 

Following this, treaty obligations, the 
conditions of the obligation to fulfill an 
unjust treaty and the obligations of new 
governments to meet obligations of their 
predecessors are discussed as obligations 
of justice. 

Duties of charity—of “love and assist- 
ance”—are incumbent upon States, the 
committee declares, as well as duties of 
justice. Curbing “nationalism and exces- 
sive patriotism” and developing and pro- 
moting “a reasonable and moderate in- 
ternationalism” stand among the chief 
duties of charity, according to the mind 
of the committee. “All peoples,” the re- 
port continues, “are equal in nature and 
intrinsic worth and are of equal im- 
portance in the sight of God. All the 
nations have claims upon one another, 
both in justice and in charity. All have 
certain common interests. All will pros- 
per best if they recognize those claims 
and interests, both in theory and in prac- 
tice. Sane internationalism does not in- 
volve the destruction nor the diminution 
of reasonable patriotism any more than 
good citizenship requires neglect of one’s 
family.” 

The committee rejects the proposition 
that “all employment of force among 
nations is immoral.” It proceeds then to 
lay down two preliminary assumptions 
and five conditions for a just war: 

1. “A sovereign authority—not a pri- 
vate person or group, nor a subordinate 
political division—possesses this right.” 

2. “Equally obvious is a right inten- 
tion; even though engaged in justifiable 
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warfare, a State should not include 
wrongful ends among its objectives.” 

3. “A State may make war only to 
safeguard its rights, actually violated or 
in certain or imminent danger; hence a 
war is not morally justified which aims 
at extending national territory, enhanc- 
ing national power and prestige, promot- 
ing an international ‘balance of power,’ 
or forestalling some hypothetical or 
merely probable menace. Utterly inade- 
quate are the formulations ‘the good of 
the community,’ ‘public peace,’ ‘neces- 
sity,’ and similar general terms, which 
can be and have been used as pretexts 
for unnecessary wars. Moreover, legiti- 
mate defense of rights implies that the 
aggrieved State is not simultaneously 
violating the rights of the State against 
which it contemplates war.” 

4. “The violation of national rights 
must appear to the aggrieved State as 
morally certain. No degree of prob- 
ability, nor even a great preponderance 
of probability, is sufficient. ‘A declara- 
tion of war is equivalent to a sentence 
of death; to pronounce the latter with a 
doubtful conscience is murder.’ ” 

5. “Neither actual violation of national 
rights nor moral certainty about it, nor 
both combined, are sufficient to make war 
lawfully moral. War, particularly in 
modern times, inflicts so many, so vari- 
ous, and such enormous injuries upon 
innocent and guilty alike that it cannot 
be justified except by very grave reasons, 
by the gravest known to human society.” 

6. “Even though all three of the fore- 
going conditions are fulfilled, a declara- 
tion of war is not justified. Recourse to 
war is not justified until all peaceful 
methods have been tried and found inade- 
quate. The principal pacific means are 
direct negotiation, diplomatic pressure of 
various kinds, such as trade embargoes, 
boycotts, and rupture of normal interna- 
tional intercourse, and mediation and ar- 
bitration.” If all these fail, the com- 
mittee adds, quoting the words of the 
1920 Pastoral Letter of the American 
Hierarchy, “the calm, deliberate judg- 
ment of the people rather than the aims 
of the ambitious few should decide 
whether war is the only solution.” 

7%. “A government should have solid 
Teasons, proportionate to the evil alterna- 
tive of defeat, for expecting victory.” 
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The committee states, in addition, that 
“an honest attempt by the nations to ob- 
serve all these conditions would make war 
practically impossible,” and it adds that to 
continue a war, once it is justly declared, 
longer “than is necessary for the protec- 
tion or vindication of rights is quite as 
immoral as to begin it unnecessarily,” 
and that during a war “justice may 
change sides.” 

In the making of peace treaties the 
laws of justice and charity, the committee 
declares, must be observed. Victory, 
even when “the cause is just,” confers 
no right to exact more than “adequate 
reparations and indemnities, while char- 
ity may require these obligations to be 
postponed or reduced or entirely condoned 
and canceled.” Because “no victorious 
nation can be trusted to treat the con- 
quered nation with either justice or char- 
ity, it is desirable that peace treaties 
should be made under the supervision of 
some impartial tribunal.” 

The final section of the committee re- 
port treats the obligation of a govern- 
ment to promote peace both as an obliga- 
tion of justice to its own people and an 
obligation of charity to other peoples. 
“These duties rest,” the committee af- 
firms, “not only upon governments, but 
upon peoples, and particularly upon those 
persons and organizations which can exert 
influence upon public opinion and upon 
political rulers.” 

“Human brotherhood,” the committee 
says regarding education, “must be in- 
tensively and extensively preached to all 
groups and classes. It is not enough to 
declare that ‘every human being is my 
neighbor.’ Men must he reminded that 
‘every human being’ includes French- 
men, Germans, Italians, Englishmen, 
Japanese, Chinese, and all other divisions 
of the human family. And this doctrine 
should be repeated and reiterated. The 
duties of patriotism must be expounded 
in a more restrained and balanced way 
than that which has been followed hereto- 
fore. Men must be taught that it is not 
‘sweet and becoming to die for one’s 
country’ if one’s country is fighting for 
that which is unjust. Without denying 
or weakening the sentiment of national 
patriotism, we can set forth that wider 
and higher patriotism which takes in all 
the peoples of the earth. A large part 
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of our efforts in this field must be specifi- 
cally, courageously, and persistently di- 
rected against the spirit of exclusiveness 
and narrowness which characterizes that 
perversion of national sentiment now stig- 
matized as nationalism. The task of ar- 
resting and counteracting it will be long 
and arduous. Until it is accomplished, 
however, no fundamental progress can be 
made in the prevention of war and the 
safeguarding of peace. 

“Instead of laying stress upon the law- 
fulness of engaging in a war of self-de- 
fense, we should clearly and fully and fre- 
quently set forth the conditions which 
are required according to the principles 
of morality. We should challenge dis- 
proof of the conclusion that these con- 
ditions have rarely been available to 
justify the outbreak of war. If it be ob- 
jected that statesmen have asswmed the 
presence of these conditions, and there- 
fore have made war in good faith, the 
reply is that statesmen have seldom given 
the question an amount of honest con- 
sideration proportionate to the evils en- 
tailed by a declaration of war. We 
should put particular emphasis upon the 
fourth condition, namely, the exploration 
of all pacific methods for avoiding a 
bloody conflict. 

“World peace is largely, if not mainly, 
a matter of human faith. If the majority 
of people believe that peace can be es- 
tablished and secured, peace will be estab- 
lished and secured. We must _persis- 
tently show that a reign of peace is feas- 
ible, until this idea and this faith be- 
come a dominating and effective element 
in the habitual thinking of an average 
man and woman. 

“As regards indefinite preparedness, 
two facts should be emphasized: First, 
this doctrine and policy provokes inter- 
national distrust, suspicion, and competi- 
tion in armament building. The second 
point to be stressed about preparedness 
refers to more than one country. All 
that a nation can hope for, all that any 
nation is warranted in attempting, is to 
be adequately prepared against reason- 
ably probable contingencies. On _ the 


other hand, it is neither necessary nor 
wise to reduce considerably present mili- 
tary and naval equipment until the most 
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powerful foreign States agree to do like- 
wise. 

“The second great duty is to consider 
fairly and to support, so far as our abili- 
ties and conscience permit, practical pro- 
posals and arrangements for preventing 
war and making peace secure. In gen- 
eral terms, these methods are: That moral 
right be substituted for the material force 
of arms in the reciprocal dealings of 
nations; the nations enter upon a just 
agreement for the simultaneous and re- 
ciprocal reduction of armaments; armed 
force be replaced by the noble and peace- 
ful institution of arbitration, with the 
provision that penalties be imposed upon 
any State which should refuse either to 
submit a.national question to such a tri- 
bunal or to accept the arbitral decision. 

“World peace seems to be unattainable 
unless every one of these proposals and 
devices is somehow made to function. As 
sincere lovers of peace, it is our duty to 
consider them sympathetically and ade- 
quately, and, in the light of that examina- 
tion, to support any of them that wins 
our approval. Unless we strive for peace 
by specific and practical methods, all our 
peaceful professions are empty and futile. 
The obligation to attain an end implies 
an obligation to use the appropriate 
means.” 


A SAMPLE EUROPEAN 
DIFFICULTY 


Pore European difficulty, not 
easily appreciated in the United 
States, is the controversy between Poland 
and Lithuania over the city of Vilna. The 
seriousness of this situation lies in the 
fact that France and her allies favor the 
claims of Poland, while Germany and her 
friends, not to mention Russia, are in- 
clined to side with Lithuania. The issue 
between Lithuania and Poland, therefore, 
may reasonably become a European prob- 
lem of major importance. Since the 
Council of the League is to meet in 
March, the controversy may become again 
acute at that time. 

The complicated nature of the situa- 
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tion, apparent enough, is not beyond an- 
alysis. An unauthorized Polish force, un- 
der General Zeligovski, seized the city of 
Vilna in October, 1920. Unable to retake 
the place by force of arms, Lithuania has 
recognized since that time a state of war 
with Poland, never giving up her claim to 
Vilna. Premier Waldemaras told the 
Council of the League, December last, 
that he was ready to give every guarantee 
of his country’s peaceful intentions and 
of his willingness to set up a neutral zone 
between Lithuania and Poland, but that 
“Lithuania has a legal title to Vilna which 
she does not contemplate surrendering.” 
Being in possession of Vilna, Poland’s 
attitude is, “Let’s be friends and resume 
normal relations.” Lithuania’s position is 
that to renew normal relations would be 
to acquiesce in the permanent possession 
of Vilna by Poland. Lithuania, wishing 
to regain Vilna, is for action. Poland, 
naturally, is for keeping things as they 
are. In spite of the fact that the Coun- 
cil of the League adopted the resolution, 
December 10 last, declaring the state of 
war between Poland and Lithuania to be 
at an end, a virtual state of war persists. 
The frontiers are closed and diplomatic 
relations are still suspended. No negotia- 
tions between Poland and Lithuania have 
begun. Poland aims to establish neigh- 
borly relations. Lithuania can find no 
reason for discussing frontier traffic with- 
out first agreeing as to where the frontier 
is. No wonder the Polish-Lithuanian 
problem continues to disturb the chancel- 
lories of Europe. 


UR Department of State, January 
26, last, authorized by telegram the 
payment to the Secretariat of the League 
of Nations a total of $16,748.60 as the 
American share of the League’s secretarial 
expenses in connection with certain recent 
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conferences in which the United States 
has participated. Of this sum $5,475 are 
for the four sessions of the Preparatory 
Commission for the Disarmament Con- 
ference held to date; of the remainder the 
greater part is for the Economic Confer- 
ence, while smaller sums are for the 
Conference on Export and Import Prohi- 
bitions and Restrictions and the Confer- 
ence on Communications and Transit. All 
of these conferences were held last year 
in Geneva. The American contribution is 
the same as the British, which is the larg- 
est sum hitherto paid by any country. 
This government also buys documents 
from the League to the amount of $400 
annually. 


VIET dependence on the capitalistic 

system came to light rather vividly 
again on February 1. On that day our 
Department of State obected to financial 
arrangements involving the flotation of a 
loan in the United States or the employ- 
ment of credit for the purpose of making 
an advance to the Soviet Régime. In ac- 
cordance with this policy, the department 
said that it does not view with favor 
financial arrangements designed to facili- 
tate in any way the sale of Soviet bonds 
in the United States. When one recalls 
other bonds repudiated long ago by the 
Soviets one wonders how circumstances 
could have arisen calling for such an an- 
nouncement from our government. 


NOTHER evidence of human unity. 
At 11:10 a. m., January 19, 1928, 

our Secretary of State, sitting in Washing- 
ton, conversed with the Honorable Hugh 
Gibson, American Ambassador to Bel- 
gium, sitting in Brussels, by telephone. 
The Secretary of State requested Mr. Gib- 
son to present his compliments to the 
Prime Minister of Belgium, to the Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs, and to compli- 
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ment the Belgian Minister of Posts and 
Telegraphs upon the notable accomplish- 
ment of inaugurating telephone communi- 
cation between the United States and Bel- 
gium. Afterward the Secretary of State 
and the Belgian Minister of Posts and 
Telegraphs, Mr. Maurice Lippens, carried 
on a brief conversation. Later in the day 
our Department of State received a com- 
munication from the Belgian Ambassa- 
dor in Washington, to the effect that dur- 
ing a conversation which he had that 
morning with Mr. Maurice Lippens the 
latter requested the Ambassador to convey 
the following message to the Government 
of the United States: 


“The Government of the King is happy 
to see inaugurated this new line of com- 
munication between Belgium and the 
United States of America. 

“I am his interpreter in addressing in 
the name of the Belgian people a message 
of friendship to the American people and 
I hope that the telephonic relations which 
are inaugurated will be the beginning of 
closer economic relations which will con- 
tribute to the strengthening of the bonds 
of amity which history has forged between 
the great friendly Republic and Belgium.” 


On February 10 our Acting Secretary 
of State had a radiotelephone conversation 
with the German Chancellor at Berlin, the 
first official opening of the trans-oceanic 
radiotelephone between Germany and the 
United States. 


UST how militaristic are our military 
men? Peace workers are prone to 
condemn “militarists.” These bloody per- 
sons are rarely referred to, however, by 
name. One’s first impression is that the 
reference is to our soldiers. Our acquain- 


tance with the men in our army and navy 
has not led us to believe that this impres- 
sion is justified. Our Secretary of War 
has recently addressed himself to this 
He has said, and in the main we 


matter. 
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think truly, that “military men are the 
last ones to desire war, and they have 
nothing whatever to do with declarations 
of war. Their function is to restore peace 
when it has been lost. Their whole pur- 
pose is to end a war as rapidly, as cheaply, 
and as effectively as possible. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that military men are 
more militaristic than their fellow citi- 
zens. The reverse I believe to be true. 
Militarism is a point of view or state of 
mind. The soldier who knows war and 
its consequences, and who realizes that he 
himself must bear wounds and hardships, 
and perhaps lose his life, is disposed to be 
concerned in any action that may lead to 
hostilities. On the other hand, the civil- 
ian who is not directly influenced by a 
knowledge of the realities of war may, 
through enthusiasm or excess or prejudice 
or partisanship, be more militaristic than 
the soldier. There may be individual and 
national exceptions, but the trend of mili- 
tary thought in time of peace is to place 
one’s own nation in a position beyond the 
reach of war.” It is our opinion that wars 
today are fought upon the initiative not 
so much of our military forces as of the 
people themselves. From what we know 
of war, we believe that there is more 
magnanimity and compassion toward en- 
emy soldiers among the men who do the 
fighting than among the people back 
home. Everyone who believes at all in 
an army and a navy wishes that both these 
should be as efficient as possible. We do 
not promote the cause of peace between 
nations by advertising ill-considered 
views of soldiers and sailors or by blink- 
ing the fact that there is little chance of 
war except with the advice and consent of 
us who make up the common people. 


bp hope of the peace movement 
thrives on that impregnable persist- 
ence of righteousness at the heart of our 
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human kind. There is no doubt that that 
righteousness exists. Without it men 
would still be living in caves, brothers 
only of the beasts. When Leonard D. and 
Arthur J. Baldwin, brothers and partners 
in a New York law firm, recently gave 
$1,500,000 for the establishment of a 
school of liberal arts at Drew Theological 
Seminary, Madison, New Jersey, it was 
stipulated that the new school be known 
as “Brothers College.” When it was pro- 
posed to call the new liberal arts college 
“Baldwin,” the brothers decided against 
this because of their desire to perpetuate 
not their own names, but the idea of the 
brotherly relationship existing between 
them. Together from childhood, they 
were students at the preparatory school 
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and graduated together from Cornell 
in the class of 1892. They entered 
business together, married within three 
months of each other, and for more than 
thirty years the two families lived in the 
same home. Their earnings go into the 
same purse. They have brought their 
children up together like brothers and sis- 
ters. Having worked their own way 
through the schools, they have chosen 
Drew Seminary as the location for the new 
college of liberal arts, as north Jersey of- 
fers unusual opportunity for the many 
boys who wish to work while getting their 
education. “Brothers College” indeed! 
Incidentally, here is a sample of that dis- 
criminating spirit of high morality upon 
which rests the hope of the world. 





SIXTH PAN AMERICAN CON- 
FERENCE AT HAVANA 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


HE Sixth Pan American Conference, 

held in Havana, Cuba, January 16 to 
February 20, was attended by representa- 
tives of all the twenty-one republics of this 
hemisphere. Canada was not represented. 
Although the conference was unable to 
come to any agreement on all the ques- 
tions of public international law, seven 
projects relating to asylum, treaties, mar- 
itime neutrality, diplomatic agents, con- 
suls, neutrality in civil strifes, and to the 
status of foreigners, were adopted. The 
United States is a party to all except the 
first. There is also a long list of eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural achievements. 


Convention on Aviation Adopted 


Among these are the adoption of a con- 
vention on commercial aviation, the con- 
vention reorganizing the Pan American 
Union, the passing of resolutions urging 


frequent meetings of journalists, a lower 
tariff of books and educational matter 
between the Americas, and the exchange of 
professors and students. 


The American delegation, according to 
their summary, refrained from voting in 
the committee on private international 
law, due to the impossibility of guaran- 
teeing adoption by the several States of 
the United States. 

The American delegation also refused 
to approve the proposal to study immi- 
gration, maintaining that immigration is 
a purely domestic problem. 


The summary of the conference follows: 


Committee I, Pan American Union, ap- 
proved a resolution and a project of con- 
vention on Pan American Union. 


Committee II, Public International 
Law—One of the most important proj- 
ects approved by this committee is the 
resolution condemning war as an instru- 
ment of national policy and calling a con- 
ference in Washington within a year to 
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draft treaties for obligatory arbitration 
and also treaties for conciliation. 

A full report on the subject of public 
international law will be submitted at a 
later date. 

Committee III, Private International 
Law.—This delegation refrained from 
voting. This committee adopted resolu- 
tions as follows: Recommends adoption 
of uniform laws on bills of exchange and 
other credit instruments based on Hague 
rules of 1912 ; recommends an inter-Amer- 
ican commission for the study of the civil 
and political equality of women; recom- 
mends commercial arbitration as set forth 
by Fifth Conference; recommends strict 
legislation to facilitate organization of 
stock companies; provides for continua- 
tion of the commission of jurists of Rio 
de Janeiro. 


Resolution for Congress on Roads Was Adopted 


Committee IV, Communications. — 
This committee adopted a convention on 
commercial aviation and resolutions as 
follows: The holding of a congress on 
roads next July, at Rio de Janeiro; recom- 
mends to the States that signed the elec- 
trical communication convention of Mex- 
ico and the Radio Telegraph Convention 
at Washington consideration and ratifi- 
cation of them by the respective govern- 
ments; recommends that the Pan Amer- 
ican Union call an expert committee to 
study the establishment of additional 
steamship facilities between American 
States and the elimination of unnecessary 
port formalities ; recommends the study of 
the rivers of the Americas with a view of 
their navigability; recommends to the 
States which have not done so to complete 
Pan American railway along Andean route 
and expresses gratitude to the Pan Amer- 
ican Railway Commission in Washington ; 
recommends a subcommittee to the Pan 
American Railway Committee for the 
study of the facilitation of railway traffic ; 
recommends that inter-American steam- 
ship lines have their steamers stop at the 
ports of the West Indies and Central 
America; recommends construction of an 
inter-American highway ; expresses warm- 
est sympathy for a civil aviation interna- 
tional conference, to be held in Washing- 
ton next December; recommends to the 
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next road conference the study of a longi- 
tudinal highway. 

Committee V, Intellectual Co-operation, 
approved projects as follows: Urges peri- 
odic conferences of journalists, with cer- 
tain recommendations and another reso- 
lution giving additional recommendations 
for this agenda by Mexican delegation; 
recommends lowering of mail and cus- 
toms tariffs on books and periodicals; 
urges publication of geodetic, geological, 
and agricultural maps ; charges Pan Amer- 
ican Union with calling of a bibliographic 
congress and completion and publication 
of Cuervo dictionary by subscription; 
urges interchange of professors and stu- 
dents, establishment of scholarships, the 
establishment of special chairs for the 
study of Spanish, English and Portuguese 
and the establishment of special depart- 
ments for the study of commercial legisla- 
tion in the American republics, all of 
which is to be under the supervision of 
an inter-American intellectual institute; 
urges that technical study be given to 
the matters on the agenda of future con- 
ferences dealing with treaties; urges su- 
pervision over production and distribution 
of moving-picture films; urges instruction 
in financial and economic subjects in 
American States; urges laws for the pen- 
sioning of journalists. 

Two conventions were also adopted by 
this committee: 1. Modifying the pres- 
ent copyright convention. 2. The estab- 
lishment of a geographic institute. 

Committee VI, Economic Problems, ap- 
proved projects as follows: Conclusion of 
the Pan American Commission on con- 
sular procedure and recommends a second 
meeting thereof; recommends that Pan 
American Commercial Conference shall 
devote special study to developing relations 
among commercial organizations of Amer- 
ican States (chambers of commerce) ; ab- 
stains from complete study of immigra- 
tion, in view of approaching conference 
on this subject, but states certain prin- 
ciples, the American delegation making 
the reservation “immigration is a matter 
of purely domestic concern.” Resolution 
on trade-marks provides for a conference 
at a time and date to be fixed by Pan 
American Union. Owing to lack of data, 
uniformity of communication statistics 
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was referred by resolution to Pan Ameri- 
can Union, to be dealt with by an expert 
committee. Resolution recommends a 
third standardization conference, with pre- 
paratory data to be furnished by Inter- 
American High Commission. Two reso- 
lutions urging the continued study of the 
decimal metric system, a resolution rec- 
ommending continental agricultural co- 
operation and the holding of a conference 
on this subject, and a resolution recom- 
mending the study of a common American 
money. 

Committee VII, Social Problems, 
adopted resolutions as follows: 

1. Recommends ratification of the Pan 
American sanitary code by those countries 
that have not yet ratified. 

2. Continued application of the prin- 
ciples and procedures in public health ad- 
ministration, in view of the benefit already 
derived from their application. 

3. The formation of capable sanitary 
personnel through (A) training in special 
schools and (B) the formation of a pro- 
fessional sanitary organization whose offi- 
cers will be entitled to promotion on merit, 
fixed tenure of office, and retirement on 
pension. 

4. The Ninth Pan American Sanitary 
Conference to establish general bases for 
the training and formation of the sani- 
tary personnel previously mentioned. 

5. Requests that governments send tech- 
nica] advisers to future conferences. 

6. Requests governments to send re- 
ports on progress achieved in public health 
since previous conferences. 

7. When specialized sanitary personnel 
are created, a corps of graduated and reg- 
istered public health visiting nurses should 
be included and unqualified personnel 
should not be employed. 

8 Recommends establishment of inter- 
changes of specialists in public health be- 
tween countries. 

9. Recommends that the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau study types and stand- 
ards used in their preparation of biologic 
products, so that the Ninth Pan American 
Sanitary Conference may attempt to ob- 
tain uniformity in their preparation. 

10. Recommends that the Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Bureau make known the 
fact that a Spanish edition of the 10th 
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revision of the United States Pharmaco- 
peia is now available. 

11. Takes note of the conclusions of the 
first Pan American Conference on Eugen- 
ics and Homoculture and recommends 
that the various countries study and apply 
such portions as they may deem conveni- 
ent. 

12. Requests the Ninth Pan American 
Sanitary Conference and the Second 
Pan American Conference in Eugenics 
and Homoculture to study the best 
method of combining their functions and 
authorizes the office of eugenics and homo- 
culture to continue to function in the 
meantime. 

13. Urges those American countries 
that have no technical representatives for 
the examination of emigrants in their 
country to begin to utilize the services 
of representatives of other countries. 

14. Takes note of conclusion of First 
Pan American Conference of Representa- 
tives of Public Health Services. 

15. Recommends that future confer- 
ences of representatives of health services 
deal preferentially with interchange of 
experiences and ideas relative to sanita- 
tion on account of the value of such inter- 
changes and of their utility in preparing 
program for future sanitary conferences. 

16. Recommends that an official repre- 
sentative of the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau attend future conferences of pub- 
lic health representatives. 

17. Calls attention to importance of 
work performed by the Pan American Red 
Cross. 

18. Expresses pleasure at results ob- 
tained from Pan American Red Cross con- 
ferences of 1923 and 1926 and recom- 
mends that American governments lend 
their aid to the Third Pan American Red 
Cross Conference, to be held in Rio de 
Janeiro. 

19. Recommends that the Pan Ameri- 
can Union continue to co-operate with the 
Red Cross in America. 

Committee VIII, Reports and Treaties. 
—The reports of action taken by States on 
matters approved at past conferences have 
been submitted, but are not published. 

Committee IX, Initiative-—The site of 
the next conference is Montevideo. 


In addition to the above projects, there 
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were adopted at plenary sessions resolu- 
tion as follows: Recommending the im- 
provement of the standard of living of 
laborers and the inclusion of this subject 
on the agenda of the next conference; 
recommending laws for compulsory leave 
of absence for women forty days before 
and after childbirth and certain memo- 
rial resolutions. 


Parley Ends in Harmony 


Dr. L. S. Rowe, in a statement after 
the close of the conference, said: 


The Sixth International Conference of 
American States, which adjourned today, 
will go down in history as in many respects 
the most significant, as well as the most 
fruitful of the series of conferences inaugu- 
rates by the first conference, held at Wash- 
ington in 1889. 

None of the preceding conferences has had 
as varied a program nor have the programs 
included so many important questions closely 
affecting the larger interests of all the re- 
publics of the American continent. It is a 
significant fact that in each and every one 
of the questions included in the program 
of the present conference impertant and con- 
structive forward steps have been taken. 

As regards the Pan American Union, the 
fact that unanimous agreement was reached 
in the formulation of a convention is in itself 
an indication of the importance which the 
American republics attach to the Pan Amer- 
ican Union. This convention places the 
Union on a firmer basis than it has ever 
before occupied. 


Pan-Americanism Strengthened 


Furthermore, the discussions in the con- 
ference relative to the organization and func- 
tions of the Pan-American Union indicated 
the deep interest of all the republics in the 
development of the functions of the Union 
and in the strengthening of its position as 
the official international organization of the 
American republics. 

The decision of the conference not to en- 
trust political functions to the Union will 
serve to enlarge the Union’s usefulness in 
the field of commercial, educational and cul- 
tural co-operation between the republics of 
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America, for it will remove any misgivings 
that may have existed that the Union will 
interfere with the sovereignty of the con- 
stituent States. 

In the domain of public and private inter- 
national law the conference made important 
steps forward. The acceptance by the dele- 
gations of twenty States of the code of pri- 
vate international law prepared by Dr. An- 
tonio S. De Bustamente is a step of deep 
significance to the future of Pan American 
relations. 

The greatest triumph of the conference in 
the field of public international law is the 
resolution, unanimously adopted, providing 
that disputes of a judicial nature be submit- 
ted to arbitration, and that a conference of 
the American republics be held in Washing- 
ton within twelve months for the negotiation 
of a convention to render obligatory arbitra- 
tion effective. 

A further resolution of great importance, 
also unanimously adopted, outlaws aggres- 
sive war and commits the republics of 
America to the use of peaceable means for 
the settlement of all disputes that may arise 
between them. 


Law Code and Aviation Compact 

The codification of international law for 
the American republics has begun and the 
sixth conference has been able to prepare 
and agree upon conventions dealing with 
public international law on: 

1. The rights of asylum. 

. Duties of neutrals in civil strife. 
. Maritime neutrality. 

. Treaties. 

. Diplomatic agents. 

Consular agents. 

. Status of foreigners. 

The signing of a convention on commer- 
cial aviation and the action taken on the 
Pan-American Railway and on the Pan- 
American Highway constitute real achieve- 
ments in the field of communications. 

The program of the conference was also 
carried forward in the field of cultural rela- 
tions. The establishment of a geographical 
institute and of a Pan-American Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation will mean much to 
the development of better understanding be- 
tween the nations of America. 


AXOatPLeonw 


Extension of Sanitation Code 
In the field of social problems, the unani- 
mous purpose to give the Pan-American 
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Sanitary Code full effect in all the republics 
of the American continents carries with it 
the possibility of far-reaching results in the 
field of public sanitation, especially the pos- 
sibility of Pan-American co-operation in this 
important matter. 

The full significance of the results of the 
conference will become fully apparent when 
the conventions and resolutions are made 
effective, and in this respect a large respon- 
sibility will devolve on the Pan-American 
Union. 

Too great praise cannot be given to the 
Cuban Government and officials entrusted 
with the organization of the conference. 
They have spared no effort. The distin- 
guished President, Dr. Bustamente, and the 
Secretary General, Dr. Carbonell, have 
placed the entire continent under obligations 
to them for the admirable manner in which 
they conducted the work of the conference. 

Due praise also goes to every member of 
the delegation of Cuba, and especially to Dr. 
Ferrara, for his constant and unfailing co- 
operation with the delegations from the 
other countries. 


Bustamente Lauds Progress Made 


The farewell exercises and speeches of the 
Sixth Pan-American Conference occupied the 
final session. Dr. Antonio Bustamente, Presi- 
dent of the conference, in the name of the 
Cuban Government, bade Godspeed to the 
delegates. 

Dr. Bustamente reviewed the work ac- 
complished by the considerable progress in 
the codification of international, private, and 
public law, better organization in the Pan- 
American Union, giving it a strictly con- 
tractual form, remarkable progress in plans 
for aérial, land, and maritime communica- 
tion, most fruitful efforts for intellectual co- 
operation and the advancement and the 
solution of numerous economic, social, and 
Sanitary problems. 

We convert international law, which for 
many years was the law of war, into an in- 
strument of good works, of solidarity, 
equally preoccupied with individuals and na- 
tions, which operates intensely for the hap- 
piness of both—to make the latter prosper- 
ous and great and the former cultivated and 
healthy. 

The decision to hold the activities by the 
conference in public, he said, gave the gath- 
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ering an enormous prestige by allowing the 
public opinion of America to follow the de- 
velopments. 

He also congratulated the conference for 
having allowed the women to make their 
voice heard in favor of equal rights. America, 
he said, owes a special debt to women, since 
it was a woman, Isabella of Spain, who en- 
abled Columbus to embark on his voyage 
of discovery. 


Varela Stresses Reconciliation 


Upon Jacobo Varela, of Uruguay, as the 
representative of the country where the next 
Pan-American Conference will be held, fell 
the honor of replying to Dr. Bustamente in 
the name of the governments which had been 
the guests of Cuba. 

The chief function of Pan-Americanism, he 
said, was “to reconcile the magnificent civili- 
zation” which is flourishing under the Stars 
and Stripes and “the other civilization so 
characteristic of twenty republics” which 
perpetuate Hispanic traditions. 

“To say that everything joins the United 
States and Latin America and nothing sepa- 
rates them,” said Sefior Varela, “would only 
create deep misunderstandings or danger- 
ous prejudices. 

The Americas have much in common, es- 
pecially in democratic principles and com- 
mercial and financial intercourse and tradi- 
tional policy regarding the rest of the world, 
which one republic enunciated and many 
lauded. But important interests and for- 
malities hold back perfect harmony and col- 
laboration. 


Tribute to the United States 

More than mere stock, different tempera- 
ments, a different intellectual outlook, those 
economic interests which remain apart, and, 
above all, lauguage, are diverging forces 
which only come together when the abyss of 
misunderstanding which still exists in im- 
portant sections of public opinion in the 
North and South shall be conquered. 

The highest aim of the Pan-American 
Conference, Sefior Varela added, was to “pro- 
mote a better understanding for a fuller 
knowledge of the cultural and moral worth 
of both civilizations and for dispassionate 
examination and comparison of their inter- 
ests and aspirations in an effort to reconcile 
them, in a spirit of harmony, and not in- 
transigence. 
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“The United States,” he continued, “is not 
onky a marvel of industrial organization, an 
Eldorado which its citizens knew how to 
conquer, but a prodigious country, which 
gave to the world a model of free institu- 
tions, which later even made objects speak, 
through the genius of Edison, and sent with 
wings, which the Wright brothers created, 
Lindbergh to conquer the heart of France 
and Europe.” 


Argentina Declared for Unity 

Dr. Laurentino Olascoaga, who succeeded 
to the leadership of the Argentine delegation 
during the last few days, after the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Honario Pueyrredon, gave a 
short address, in which he said his country 
came to Havana “to unify itself with the 
majority of American thought without with- 
holding its convictions, which were declared 
at all times with the high respect due the 
opinions of other delegates.” 


THE PROBLEM OF SECURITY 


N FEBRUARY 20 the newly formed 
Security Committee of the League 

of Nations met at Geneva under the pres- 
idency of its chairman, Dr. Benesh. Some 
time prior to the meeting of the commit- 
tee, Dr. Benesh sent to all interested gov- 
ernments a questionnaire, in which he re- 
quested their views on the whole problem. 
Important replies were received from the 
British and the German governments, 
summaries of which are given below, to- 
gether with French comments on each re- 


ply. 
British Policy on Arbitration Treaties 


In the British memorandum, the prin- 
ciple is laid down that arbitration treaties 
in general have no sanction but public 
opinion. The rendering of a decision is 
not so important as the acceptance and 
execution of it; and the times hardly seem 
to be ripe for any genera] system of sanc- 
tions for the enforcement of arbitration 
treaties. Moreover, in such conventions 


there is always need for reservations. The 
imitations may vary in form but their 
existence indicates consciousness on the 
part of governments that there is a point 
beyond which they cannot count on their 
peoples giving effect to the obligations of 
the treaty. Article XIII of the Covenant, 
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indeed, recognizes such limits. By it the 
members of the League accept in princi- 
ple, but not definitely, the obligation to 
arbitrate justiciable disputes. 

There are two lines along which prog- 
ress appears possible to the British Gov- 
ernment. Already there is a clause in sev- 
eral British treaties binding the signa- 
tories to arbitrate their disputes which 
may arise in interpreting their clauses. 
The time is considered ripe for investi- 
gating whether this obligation could not 
be extended further and made to include 
agreements “of a nontechnical character.” 
The second method would be by widening 
the scope of agreements dealing with jus- 
ticiable disputes generally and pledging 
the parties in advance to submit such dis- 
putes to arbitration. 

It is also the opinion of the government 
that the time may have come to re-ex- 
amine the formula as to “vital interests, 
honor, independence, and the interests of 
third States,” which, first adopted a quar- 
ter of a century ago, has limited the scope 
of several arbitration treaties. At the 
same time no State can agree to the sub- 
mission to an international tribunal of 
matters falling within the range of its 
national sovereignty. Instances are also 
cited of disputes that have arisen where 
a mere decision on the point of law would 
not settle the case. 


British Attitude Toward the “Optional Clause” 


The reasons why the British Govern- 
ment does not see its way to sign the “op- 
tional clause” (Article XXXVI) of the 
statute of the Permanent Court at The 
Hague are again noted. It is explained 
that in contracting an international obli- 
gation towards another State a country 
must take into account the nature of its 
genera] relations with that State; and ob- 
ligations which it may be ready to as- 
sume with one country may not be pos- 
sible with another. Therefore the British 
Government holds that more progress is 
likely to be achieved through bilateral 
agreements than through general treaties. 
The British Government is “profoundly 
in sympathy” with the system of concil- 
iation commissions. They are especially 
recommended for the settlement of non- 
justiciable disputes. During the Locarno 
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Conference the Powers found that Ar- 
ticle XV of the Covenant satisfactorily 
expressed their views in this respect. 
The distinction insisted upon between 
justiciable and non-justiciable disputes. 
Disputes which, being non-justiciable, are 
brought before a Conciliation Commis- 
sion should not be carried to the Perma- 
nent Court at The Hague, even if no 
agreement were reached before the com- 
mission, for the two bodies are qualified 
to deal with different types of dispute. 
The doubt is expressed whether many 
States will be found ready to accept the 
form of treaty proposed to the Assembly 
by Dr. Nansen, which would invest a body 
of arbitrators with power to deliver bind- 
ing decisions in non-justiciable disputes. 


British Interpretation of Locarno Agreement 


Turning from arbitration more specifi- 
cally to security, the terms of the Locarno 
Agreement are examined and interpreted, 
and the opinion is expressed that this 
treaty, with its clear definition of a spe- 
cific danger and the character of the meas- 
ures which may be taken to meet it, is 
“the ideal type of security agreement.” 
It knits together the nations most immedi- 
ately concerned and whose differences 
might lead to a renewal of strife. In a 
region where the particular interests of 
the British Government are concerned it 
has given its formal guarantee to support 
the League’s judgment—if necessary by 
foree—in the event of an act of aggres- 
sion being committed in defiance of the 
treaty and of the covenant and the Brit- 
ish Government looks forward to the 
growth of this system. For such agree- 
ments may undoubtedly be a contribution 
to security in proportion as they relieve 
the anxiety of the States which conclude 
them. 

British Interpretation of Articles of the 

Covenant 

The memorandum contains an impor- 
tant passage defining the obligations of Ar- 
ticle X of the Covenant as interpreted by 
the British Government. It is recalled 
that the Fourth Assembly of the League 
adopted an interpretive resolution with one 
adverse vote, and it is remarked that this 
interpretation is generally regarded as ac- 
cepted, in spite of the lack of formal una- 
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nimity; it is, at any rate, “in harmony 
with the view of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in Great Britain.” The interpreta- 
tion referred to laid down that, in regard 
to the preservation of the territorial in- 
tegrity and political independence of a 
country against whom an aggression had 
been committed, the Council should be 
bound to take account of the “geographi- 
cal situation and of the special conditions 
of each State” in recommending the appli- 
cation of military measures ; and also that 
it was of the constitutional authorities of 
each State to decide “in what degree it was 
bound to assure the execution of this ob- 
ligation by employment of its military 
forces.” 

Similarly, Article XI is declared to be 
“a valuable guide” rather than a precise 
definition of obligations. This view, it 
may be said, was that which was approved 
by a committee of the Council and adopted 
by the Eighth Assembly. 

Proceeding to Article XVI of the Cove- 
nant, the interpretation is recalled which 
was placed upon it in the collective note 
addressed to the German representatives 
by the other Locarno powers at the time 
of the signature of the treaty, according 
to which it was understood that each mem- 
ber was bound to co-operate loyally in sup- 
port of the covenant and in resistance to 
aggression “to an extent which is com- 
patible with its military situation and 
takes its geographical position into ac- 
count.” 

In conclusion, the British Government 
is opposed to the application of hard and 
fast rules to the interpretation of articles 
of the Covenant. The strength of the Cov- 
enant is held to lie “in the measure of 
discretion which it allows to the Council 
and the Assembly in dealing with future 
contingencies which may have no paral- 
lel in history.” Similarly, it is resolutely 
opposed to any attempt to define the ag- 
gressor. The objections are made clear by 
quotation from Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 
speech in the House of Commons on No- 
vember 24, 1927, when he said that if 
“strict rules” were made it would be pos- 
sible that “by some unhappy turn in your 
definition” “the aggressed and not the of- 
fender” might be declared to be the ag- 
gressor. Definition, in fact, might prove to 
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be “a trap for the innocent and a sign- 
post for the guilty.” 

It may be noted that the British Govern- 
ment is called throughout the memoran- 
dum “His Majesty’s Government in Great 
Britain.” 

German Memorandum of General Nature 


The German memorandum is an ex- 
posé of a general nature which avoids con- 
crete proposals for the solution of indi- 
vidua] problems. By implication it repu- 
diates the Geneva Protocol, which, as far 
as Germany is concerned, may be consid- 
ered dead and buried at last. 

The “essence of the problem of security 
is the avoidance of warlike complications,” 
and what is needed is a solution for “all 
conflicts which have hitherto been the 
cause of wars.” Every other solution must 
remain artificial and without real founda- 
tion. The memorandum accepts the op- 
tional clause of the Permanent Hague 
Court as offering “a satisfactory possibil- 
ity” for the settlement of “all disputes” 
of a judicial nature. It will be the task 
of the League Security Committee to find 
means of inducing more States to accept 
this clause. 

Settlement of Non-justiciable Disputes Empha- 
sized By Germany 

The settlement of non-justiciable dis- 
putes—that is to say, of political disputes 
—is “of the highest importance,” and the 
German Government “ is convinced that 
in this respect there are possibilities that 
have not been utilized hitherto.” It will 
be the committee’s task to try and discover 
a procedure that will provide “an easy 
and peaceful solution to all conceivable 
disputes without exception.” The idea 
that disputes of a purely political nature 
can be settled by the obligatory procedure 
of an arbitration court “is not practicable 
in present circumstances,” but some ap- 
proach to this idea is possible if methods 
of procedure are adopted that “as good as 
secure the settlement of disputes in actual 
practice” while “taking into account the 
legitimate requirements of national life 
and development.” 

The memorandum urges that the idea 
of mediation, either by the League Coun- 
cil or by some other authority, be further 
developed. Such a system could be in- 
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corporated in treaties between two States 
as well as in treaties between several 
States. Bilateral treaties would gain if 
they could be brought “into organic con- 
nection” with the authoritative bodies con- 
stituted by the League. The value of such 
systems does not invariably depend “on 
special measures guaranteeing the agree- 
ment embraced by them.” If those bodies 
constituted to settle disputes “are pro- 
vided with adequate authority,” it can 
“hardly be assumed that a State would 
dare to override its decisions.” 


“Sanctions” Condemned by German 
Memorandum 

In this important passage the German 
memorandum expresses its skepticism with 
regard to the universal value of sanctions 
(penalties). Indeed, the whole memoran- 
dum is a criticism of the rigid system of 
sanctions like the Geneva Protocol. The 
memorandum states categorically that in 
case peaceful means are not adequate the 
League Covenant, with its clauses “Telat- 
ing to the prevention of war and com- 
bating breaches of the peace, is available” 
and it is “the task of the League Council 
to prevent a dispute from driving the in- 
terested powers to an appeal to arms.” 

The study of Article 11 of the Covenant 
“leads to the elaboration of the number 
of practical proposals which could be sup- 
plemented by voluntary obligations such 
as have already been undertaken in the 
Locarno Agreement.” All these measures 
will, of course, be rendered much more 
effective by general disarmament, “which 
in itself contains one of the most essen- 
tial elements of security.” 

A general action by all members of the 
League in case of a breach of the peace 
is not possible at present because gen- 
eral disarmament is still outstanding. Re- 
gional agreements that take into account 
the security of special districts can act 
as substitutes, but such agreements must 
be voluntary, although they must not con- 
flict with the interests of the non-partici- 
pating States. 

The security of one must not be achieved 
at the cost of another’s insecurity. This 
condition is fulfilled by the Locarno Agree- 
ment, whereas “the formation of allied 
groups within the League of Nations” 
may easily lead to “a split in the League” 
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and “paralyze all common action in times 
of crisis.” The memorandum emphasizes 
the fact that security must proceed from 
the peaceful treatment of all conflicts and 
not from sanctions or warlike measures, 
which would be like “building the roof 
first and the house afterwards.” 


French Reaction to British and German 
Memoranda 

The British memorandum was not well 
received in the French press. The semi- 
officia Temps argued, in its comments, 
that the British attitude is an insur- 
mountable obstacle to the attainment of 
“any general formula of security that 
would permit a reduction of armaments.” 

The Temps further maintains that it is 
sheer illusion to suppose that the advent 
of a new government in Great Britain, 
even a Labor Government, would bring 
any essential change. “Whatever party 
the men in power in London may belong 
to, they are all alike absolutely obliged 
to take account of the particular interests 
of the British Empire. The experiment 
of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s Labor Cabi- 
net is conclusive in that respect.” 

M. Jacques Bainville, writing in Action 
Frangatse, considers that as Great Britain 
is purely a naval power, her contributory 
value to European security or to the ap- 
plication of League sanctions is nullified 
by the United States. He says: 

If England refuses to tie her hands or sign 
a blank check, it is not merely because of her 
tradition of splendid isolation nor because of 
her sacred egoism. The knot of the crucial 
problem is to be found in the phrase “free- 
dom of the seas.” If the American Senate 
disavowed President Wilson it was because 
he had yielded to Mr. Lloyd George on this 
question. If, after the failure of the Ge- 
neva Conference for the limitation of cruis- 
ers, President Coolidge announces the con- 
struction of an armada it must be under- 
stood as meaning simply this—that one of 
the greatest naval powers in the world in- 
tends to declare that in the future Great 
Britain must, like any other country, re- 
nounce the right of blockade or fight if she 
means to keep it. 

Now, if the worst came to the worst, 
Great Britain might well fight to preserve 
this arm of blockade for her personal de- 
fense. It is unlikely that she would enter 
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into conflict with the United States in order 
to use the right of blockade as a sanction 
on behalf of the League of Nations and for 
the benefit of other countries. 


The German memorandum was better 
received in Paris than the British. Even 
the Temps stated that the spirit of the 
memorandum is conciliatory, and that it 
puts forward certain principles, especially 
concerning arbitration, that merit the at- 
tention of the committee. The paper 
noted, not without a certain satisfaction, 
that on the question of arbitration there 
is great difference between the British and 
German points of view, and that the Ger- 
man memorandum goes further in this 
matter than any other. 

On the other hand, the French press 
maintains that the German point of view 
differs profoundly from the French, es- 
pecially on the question of security, and 
is, in fact, as incompatible with the prin- 
ciples of the Geneva Protocol as is the 
British. 


Swedish Suggestion of a General Locarno 


The Swedish Government, in a memo- 
randum addressed to the League, has 
taken the view that the League Assem- 
bly, in its instructions on the subject of 
security, had contemplated an extension of 
arbitration procedure on the principles 
already established by special agreements. 
The Swedish Government expresses the 
opinion that the simplest way of effecting 
this purpose would be to draw up a draft 
collective agreement, based so far as pos- 
sible on the four Locarno agreements on 
arbitration and conciliation. The contents 
of these agreements may be summarized 
as follows: 

Disputes with regard to which the par- 
ties are in conflict as to their respective 
rights are submitted for decision to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice 
or an arbitral tribunal. Other disputes 
must, at the request of either of the par- 
ties, be submitted, with a view to amica- 
ble settlement, to a permanent concilia- 
tion commission, and, if agreement is not 
reached before that body, to the Council 
of the League for settlement in accord- 
ance with Article XV of the Covenant. If 
the parties agree thereto, disputes of a 
legal nature may also be submitted to the 
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Permanent Conciliation Commission be- 
fore any resort is made to procedure be- 
fore the Permanent Court of International 
Justice or to arbitral procedure. 

Similar provisions having been adopted 
for the settlement of international dis- 
putes in a large number of special agree- 
ments, the Swedish Government is, there- 
fore, convinced that it would be desirable 
to give this type of agreement a more gen- 
eral form, as contemplated in the instruc- 
tions received from the Assembly. The 
Swedish Government accordingly submits 
a draft convention based upon these prin- 
ciples. In so doing it points out that the 
advantages to be derived from a more gen- 
eral application of the provisions con- 
tained in the Locarno agreements consist, 
first, in the fact that these provisions 
afford appropriate methods for the settle- 
ment of the various classes of international 
disputes, seeing that dispuies so handled 
would not, as a rule, be submitted to the 
Council of the League of Nations until 
they had been carefully and impartially 
investigated by a Conciliation Commis- 
sion. When examining the matter afresh, 
the Council would thus be in a better 
position to devise the most appropriate 
solution and to put forward unanimous 
proposals for a settlement. 

Another argument is also advanced in 
favor of the extension of arbitral proced- 
ure. It is that, when a dispute is investi- 
gated by the Council, there is always some 
risk that that body may fail to reach una- 
nimity, and that the States members of 
the League may consequently reserve “the 
right to take such action as they shall con- 
sider necessary for the maintenance of 
right and justice.” The reference of a 
dispute to a tribunal, on the other hand, 
secures the final settlement of the legal 
points at issue. 


FRENCH ARMY REFORM 


N JANUARY 19 the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies passed the Army Re- 
cruiting Bill, which provides for the re- 
duction of conscripted military service to 
one year. Prior to the passage of the bill 
a sharp conflict arose between the Army 
Committee of the Chamber and the Min- 
ister of War, M. Painlevé. In the original 
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bill, as introduced by the government, the 
question of the date at which the new 
term of recruitment was to be introduced 
was left open. The committee demanded 
the fixing of the date in the bill itself 
and won its point. 

M. Painlevé declared in his statement 
before the committee that he could not 
consent to the introduction which the 
committee had made into Article 102 of 
the recruiting measure of a definite date 
for the reduction of the period of service 
for conscripts to one year, and that it was 
impossible to foresee at present when the 
rate of recruitment of regular soldiers and 
of men for the auxiliary services would 
allow the one-year period to be put into 
force. If the committee stipulated that 
the class which would be called up in May, 
1929, should be released in May, 1930, 
it would force Parliament to commit it- 
self to a possible weakening of national 
defense. M. Painlevé said that the Gov- 
ernment intended to use all its authority 
in support of the original text of the 
measure, which fixed no definite date for 
the reduction of the period of service. He 
insisted that the committee should reserve 
its earlier decision and reconsider the 
matter. This the committee refused to do. 

M. Painlevé’s argument was strongly 
opposed by the Socialist and Radical-So- 
cialist members of the committee, who de- 
clared that as the debate on the recruit- 
ing law had been begun the committee 
could not withdraw its decision. They 
said that the fixing of a date was intended 
to hasten the action of the military au- 
thorities in applying the reform, and that 
it was essential, from the electoral point 
of view, to inform the country when this 
change, which was one of the essential 
promises of the present legislature, would 
be made. 

Later on, however, the committee modi- 
fied its position slightly and, as a result, 
the general staff agreed to accept Novem- 
ber 1, 1930, as the date, and this was 
adopted by the government as a new text 
for the bill. It was accompanied by the 
reservation that, if by any mischance and 
against expectation events render this un- 
desirable, the soldiers might be retained 
with the colors for a further period of six 
months. 
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In the new scheme of defense the back- 
bone of a short-service army is to be pro- 
vided by a professional service of 106,- 
060 men. On them will fall the bylk of 
the highly specialized functions due to 
the ever-increasing technical demands of 
a motorized and mechanized army. These 
men are being sought chiefly through ad- 
vertisement by posters setting forth the 
attractions of the service, and it would 
appear that they are coming forward in 
satisfactory numbers, though trustworthy 
calculations are said to indicate that the 
maximum will not be reached before 1930. 
This is why the military authorities 
sought to extend the period during which 
the new measure is to be introduced. 


FUTURE OF THE GERMAN 
REICH 


CONFERENCE of the Reich and 

the Federal States to discuss the 
possibilities of constitutional and admin- 
istrative reform was held in Berlin on 
January 16-18. The conference opened 
under the presidency of Herr Marx, the 
Chancellor, in the histeric hall of the 
Chancellor’s Palace in the Wilhelmstrasse, 
which has been known as the “Congress 
Hall” since Bismarck presided there, over 
the Congress of Berlin, in 1878. Nearly 
100 persons were present, including all 
the members of the Reich Cabinet who 
were free to attend; Dr. Saemisch, the 
Reich Economy Commissioner; Herr 
Braun, the Prussian Premier, and the 
members of his government; and the pre- 
miers and ministers of the Interior and 
Finance of the remaining 17 States. 


Opening Speech by the Chancellor 


In his introductory speech the Chancel- 
lor laid emphasis upon the historic im- 
portance of the Congress Hall, recalling 
not only the Congress of Berlin, but the 
fateful gathering of November, 1918, of 
the representatives of the young free 
States to discuss the situation with Fritz 
Ebert, who was shortly to become the first 
President of the Federal Republican 
Reich. In outlining briefly the task of the 
conference, Herr Marx insisted that any 
change in the relations between the Reich 
and the States must be carried out on 
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the basis of complete mutual loyalty. He 
intimated that the contribution of the 
Reich would be, as was expected, sugges- 
tions for assisting individual States by 
taking over certain branches of adminis- 
tration and for the straightening out of 
interstate frontiers by abolishing with as 
much dispatch as possible the two hundred 
odd enclaves. 

Most of these illogical intrusions of one 
State upon the natural confines of another 
owe their existence to dynastic complica- 
tions of a past era, upon which not even 
the most sentimental Federalist could rea- 
sonably base a claim for their permanence 
in present circumstances. Perhaps the best 
illustration of the manner in which they 
preserve the extravagant administrative 
difficulties which the conference is engaged 
in eliminating is provided by a road in 
the Harz, which in the course of 60 kilo- 
metres passes through six different States, 
each with its own traffic regulations. An- 
other road in Thuringia crosses State 
frontiers fourteen times in a stretch of 
about six miles. 


Work of the Conference 


The sessions of the conference were 
secret. Its agenda consisted of the fol- 
lowing three points: 

1. Improvements in the relationship be- 
tween Reich and States calculated to reduce 
the overlapping of functions. 

2. Measures to insure the most economical 
conduct possible of public finances. 

3. Administrative reform in Reich and 
States. 


The various States brought to it their 
own schemes, which are the result of long 
discussions. The Socialists and the Demo- 
crats desire a highly centralized, unitary 
State. The Nationalists have a plan for 
a return to the Bismarckian structure 
based on Prussia, with the President of 
the Reich, strengthened in authority, at 
the same time State President of Prus- 
sia, and the Chancellor of the Reich at 
the same time Premier of Prussia. 

The opposition of the Southern States, 
particularly Bavaria, to any change involv- 
ing a decrease of State sovereignty has 
been expressed in no uncertain terms, es- 
pecially since Herr Luther founded his 
“League for the Regeneration of the 
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Reich,” although it should be noted that 
the Bavarian People’s Party, as distinct 
from the Bavarian Premier and a number 
of Agrarian leaders, have adopted a not 
unfriendly attitude towards the League, 
which, after all, was very cautious in 
drafting its program. 

All these conflicting views were voiced 
at the conference. At the end of the meet- 
ing a long and rather vague communiqué 
was issued. After Herr Held, the Bava- 
rian Premier, had declared categorically 
that Bavaria would “never” enter a uni- 
tary Reich, however organized, and Herr 
Braun, the Prussian Premier, had chided 
him with showing himself lacking in the 
historical sense, it was not surprising that 
an agreed statement was found difficult of 
achievement, and that it said little when 
it had been achieved. 


Results of the Conference 

Judging by the communiqué of the con- 
ference, the leading official representatives 
of the Reich and the Federal States could 
not reach general agreement on anything 
more definite than the statement that the 
regulation of relations between Reich and 
States by the Weimar Constitution is un- 
satisfactory and requires fundamental re- 
form. The conference was unable, accord- 
ing to its communiqué, to agree whether 
the reform should strengthen unitarian or 
Federalistic authority, or whether an 
amalgamation of both in a new form 
would be possible. It did, however, agree 
that a strong Reich authority was neces- 
sary. 

The conference decided that a partial 
solution would be inadvisable, and it was 
opposed to the absorption of weak States 
by the Reich as “Reich States.” The con- 
ference resolved that the Reich must not 
seek to increase its authority by “finan- 
cial undermining” or similar measures to 
the detriment of the States. If small 
States showed a desire to merge themselves 
in larger neighbors, they should be en- 
couraged. The abolition of enclaves by 
voluntary arrangement would be desirable. 
The solution of the problem as a whole 
was to be prepared in the report of the 
special commission, of which the Chan- 
cellor would be the chairman. 

Both the Reich and the State govern- 
ments were agreed on the necessity of 
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measures to insure the economical con- 
duct of public finances, and for this pur- 
pose a special finance committee would 
be appointed. All the governments agreed 
to work out schemes of administrative 
reform, especially with a view to the fu- 
sion of overlapping departments and the 
readjustment of local and provincial (but 
not State) boundaries in conformity with 
present-day traffic conditions. In order to 
insure uniformity of method, the State 
governments undertook to submit their 
schemes to the Reich Economy Commis- 
sioner, who would make recommendations 
“if requested.” 

It is generally assumed in Berlin that 
the two administrative departments chief- 
ly affected at first by fusion schemes, 
whether between the Reich and individual 
States or between State and State, will be 
those of Finance and Justice. 


TROTSKY’S EXILE TO SIBERIA 


HE next act in the drama of fac- 

tional strife in the Russian Commun- 
ist ranks, after the expulsion from the 
Communist Party of all those opposed to 
the present dictator of Russia, Joseph Sta- 
lin, has been the exile, to Siberia and other 
remote portions of the Russian realm, 
of Trotsky and several other prominent 
leaders of the Opposition. The Moscow 
correspondent of the Berliner Tageblatt, 
in describing Trotsky’s departure from 
Moscow, says that the deposed Communist 
leader arrived at the railroad station 
shortly before the train was due to start, 
closely guarded by political police. A 
large crowd, which had gathered to watch 
his arrival, greeted him with cheers and 
the singing of the International. There 
was litéle opportunity for Trotsky to re- 
ply, even if he had wished to do so; it 
was noticeable, however, that the police 
made no particular attempt to prevent 
him from speaking. As the train moved 
out, the crowd raised cheers for the Com- 
munist Party, the Communist Interna- 
tional, and the Soviet Republic. Trot- 
sky’s bearing as he began his long journey 
to Viernyi, the remote place on the fron- 
tier between Russian Turkestan and 
China, which has been chosen for his ex- 
ile, was dignified, but he looked rather 
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pale. On the previous evening Radek and 
several other Opposition leaders were sent 
from Moscow to unknown destinations in 
the eastern Urals. A large crowd assem- 
bled on this occasion also. 


Official Soviet Statement 

In connection with the exile of the Op- 
position leaders the official Soviet news 
agency has issued the following state- 
ment: 

The Soviet governmental organs have es- 
tablished that a number of persons adhering 
to the Opposition groups of Trotskyists and 
Sapronovists, which were expelled from 
the party by the Fifteenth Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Republic 
immediately after the congress and after the 
disintegration of the Opposition bloc devel- 
oped illegal anti-Soviet activities, namely at- 
tempts to create a secret organization to pre- 
pare a series of anti-Soviet actions and to 
establish close contact with representatives 
in Moscow of foreign bourgeoisie, by whom 
the Trotskyists transmitted malignantly false 


information to other countries and estab- 
lished connections with their supporters 
abroad. 


In view of these facts, it has been recog- 
nized as a necessary measure for the ensur- 
ing of the interests of the proletarian State 
to deport from Moscow 30 active members of 
these groups, including Trotsky, Ivan Smin- 
nov, Serebriakov, Radek, Muralov, Beloboro- 
dov, Saproney, Vladimir Smirnov, Kha- 
retchko, Smilga, Vardin, Safarov, Sonovsky, 
and others. A number of other persons, in- 
cluding Rakovsky, Boguslavsky and Drobnis, 
have been enjoined to leave Moscow. 

As regards Zinoviev, Kamenev, and others 
who have left the Opposition bloc, in view 
of their declaration to submit to all condi- 
tion and decisions of the Fifteenth Congress 
they have been sent by the party organiza- 
tions to take up work in the provinces. 


Exiles’ Appeal to the Communist International 

Just before their banishment, Trotsky, 
Rakovsky, Radek, Smilga, Smirnov, and 
several others of the exiled Opposition 
leaders addressed an appeal to the Com- 
munist International, which is about to 
convene its Sixth Congress. The appeal 
begins : 

We, the undersigned, expelled from the 
Russian Communits Party in connection with 
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the decisions of the fifteen conference of our 
party, held it to be necessary to appeal 
against this decision to the Sixth Congress 
of the Comintern. But by order of the Ogpu 
(Cheka) we, old Bolshevist Party workers, 
are being banished to the most distant ter- 
ritories of the Union without any charges 
being brought against us, with the sole pur- 
pose of severing our communications with 
Moscow and other labor centers, and conse- 
quently also with the Sixth Congress. 


They, therefore, decided on the eve of 
their departure to address this appeal to 
the Comintern Executive, with the request 
that it be brought to the notice of the 
central] committees of all Communist par- 
ties. 

The Opposition leaders then enter upon 
a long defense and explanation of their 
policy and conduct. The domestic strife 
which has led to their exclusion from the 
party is, they say, the result of their try- 
ing to express their views. Under Lenin 
it could not have arisen, because disputes 
were then threshed out thoroughly in pub- 
lic. The present system, they argue, will 
prove fatal to the Comintern and to the 
international proletarian movement, which 
cannot afford to dispense with experienced 
revolutionary leaders. 

Because they were deprived of their 
normal right to place their views before 
the party conference they were driven to 
make use of a State printing press inde- 
pendently, and at the jubilee demonstra- 
tion they carried posters calling attention 
to the dangers of the “Nepmen” (private 
traders), Kulaki (well-to-do peasants), 
and bureaucrats, and the departure from 
pure Leninism. If the parties of the 
Comintern have had no means of judging 
properly the historical importance of the 
Opposition in the Russian Communist 
Party, the bourgeoisie of the world had al- 
ready delivered its unambiguous judg- 
ment. All serious bourgeois organs in all 
countries regard the Russian Communist 
Opposition as their deadly foe, and, on the 
other hand, look upon the policy of the 
present controlling majority in Soviet 
Russia as a necessary stage in the transi- 
tion of the U. 8. S. R. to the ways of the 
“civilized”—that is to say, capitalistic— 
world. The banishment of themselves, 
soldiers of the October Revolution and 
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comrades-in-arms of Lenin, was the clear- 
est expression of the class changes which 
had occurred in Soviet Russia and of the 
adoption by the political controller of a 
policy of opportunism. 

In conclusion, the Opposition leaders, 
who make it clear that they refuse to 
abandon one iota of their program, appeal 
to all Communist parties at the Comin- 
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tern Congress to examine thoroughly the 
questions at issue in the broad daylight 
and with the fullest participation of the 
party masses. In the meantime “we bow 
to force and leave the scenes of our party 
and Soviet labore for a senseless and aim- 
less exile. . . . We address to the Sixth 
Congress of the Communist International 
a demand for readmission into the party.” 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE 


A Little History 
By M. S. CALL 


— in the last century a Congre- 
gational minister, who had seen serv- 
ice in the war of the Revolution, pub- 
lished an epoch-making essay. He was a 
man of remarkable mentality, a devout 
Christian and benign gentleman. ‘The 
essay, published on Christmas day, 1814, 
was called “A Solemn Review of the Cus- 
tom of War.” The man was Noah Wor- 
cester, then in his middle fifties, a ripe 
student of ethics and religion, and withal 
a man of tremendous, though quiet, force. 

He recommended in his essay, after 
dealing logically with the intolerable as- 
pects of war, that a confederacy of nations 
and a high court of equity be substituted 
as a method of ironing out international 
difficulties. Then, in order to create a pub- 
lic sentiment which would demand and 
support such methods as a substitute for 
war, he recommended the organization of 
peace societies, the circulation of peace 
literature, the giving of peace sermons 
and addresses. 

After forming, with William Ellery 
Channing, the Massachusetts Peace So- 
c‘ety, December, 1815, he issued at in- 
tervals a forty-page pamphlet containing 
arguments for peace instead of war. The 
series was called “The Friend of Peace.” 
The first number, appearing in 1816, was 
really a tract, with the title, “Six Letters 
from Omar to the President.” Almost im- 
mediately, however, the numbers began to 
contain several shorter articles, and by the 
time Number III came out news items 
were included. Names of the officials of 


the Massachusetts Peace Society and reso- 
lutions passed by that body appeared 


in The Friend of Peace, as well as notices 
and reviews of a few other publications. 

It had become in reality a magazine. A 
volume stretched over several years. 
Volume IV, for instance—the final one— 
contained fourteen numbers and four ap- 
pendix issues, extending over the years 
1824-1828. 

In the third appendix, appearing in the 
summer of 1828, the fact is recorded that 
on May 8 the American Peace Society had 
been formed. Mr. William Ladd, prime 
mover in organizing this central society, 
had been mentioned previously in the 
Friend of Peace as having formed five 
auxiliaries to the Massachusetts Peace 
Society. 

Shortly before this time the venerable 
Dr. Worcester had desired, because of age 
and infirmities, to cease publishing his 
magazine, and so stated at a meeting of 
the Massachusetts Peace Society; but fear 
was expressed at that meeting that if this 
periodical were relinquished the cause 
would be left without a means of circulat- 
ing its appeal. At that juncture William 
Ladd solemnly pledged the Society that if 
God spared his life and health there 
should be a peace periodical, whether he 
could get the assistance of others or not. 

In the same issue of the Friend of 
Peace that noted the formation of the 
American Peace Society, mention is made 
of the Harbinger of Peace edited by 
William Ladd. It was this “Harbinger of 
Peace” that marked the American Peace 
Society’s first efforts to publish a monthly 
magazine. The fourth and last appendix 
to the Friend of Peace contains an an- 
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nouncement of number five of the Har- 
binger of Peace. “This work,” says Dr. 
Worcester, “contains a variety of matter 
adapted to the objects of the Society and 
promises to be extensively useful, should. 
it be encouraged according to its merits.” 

Here ended, in 1828, the Friend of 
Peace, quite truly the parent of the /ar- 
Linger of Peace, 

Beginning with the American Peace 
Society itself and edited by its first Cor- 
responding Secretary, William Ladd, the 
first number of the Harbinger, May, 1828, 
makes the following statement: 


“Though in our official capacity we shall 
leave wholly untouched the question whether 
war strictly defensive be consistent with 
Christianity, we shall lay no such 
restraints on our correspondents and will re- 
ceive with pleasure any well-written essays 
on the great cause, should the writer take 
either side of the question for granted.” 


Thus was inaugurated the broad policy 
of working only upon the major prob- 
lem of war as a custom. With few ex- 
ceptions, the same policy as to the right 
of individual decision in specific cases has 
been followed by the twelve editors who 
have succeeded Mr. Ladd. The whole 
system of war as a policy of nations has 
been, itself, the object of attack, and 
many apparently associated subjects have 
repeatedly been refused admission to the 
magazine, in order that the main issue 
be not confused. 

For some time after its beginning, the 
Harbinger was published monthly, its 


volume beginning in May each year. The 
duodecimo, twenty-four page numbers 


had one column to the page and contained 
one leading article, four to six pages long. 
Usually there was also each month a short 
peace address or abridged sermon, fol- 
lowed by anecdotes relating to war, and 
by comments, letters, and news of branch 
societies. There was often a poem on the 
last page, and, once a year, fairly com- 
plete reports of the annual meeting. 

Since Mr. Ladd, who resided in the 
little town of Minot, Maine, was continu- 
ally traveling about New England and 
New York, preaching peace, his editing 
and writing were done on the wing, and 
the magazine was printed, sometimes in 
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New York, sometimes in Portland or 
Boston, or wherever he chanced to find the 
nearest printer. For two years the peri- 
odical was issued in this “difficult and 
vexatious manner.” Yet, selling at ten 
cents a copy, the magazine was circulated 
for a time without pecuniary loss to Mr. 
Ladd, though he received no compensation 
for his services and expenses “except the 
luxury of doing good.” 

Then arrangements were made with a 
New York publisher, and all copy was 
mailed to that city. It was a matter of 
some four hundred miles from Minot to 
New York, with irregular semiweekly 
mails; so this, too, proved to be an un- 
satisfactory method. Then, in May, 1830, 
Rev. L. D. Dewey, living in New York 
city, volunteered to act as assistant editor, 
and to take charge of all subscriptions 
except those from Maine. But even this 
arrangement left so great a burden upon 
Mr. Ladd, so much of whose energy was 
thrown into preaching and organizing, 
that in May, at the close of the third year, 
the first number of the new volume was 
delayed until the directors could reach 
some decision as to the future. 

In June, 1831, therefore, some decided 
changes were made. An editorial board, 
headed by Ladd, was appointed. The 
magazine was enlarged to thirty-two 
octavo pages and the name changed to 
“The Calumet.” It was now to be issued 
bimonthly. 

Mr. Ladd continued to furnish the bulk 
of the material until May, 1833, when, 
two days after the annual meeting of the 
Society, he suffered a slight paralytic 
shock. The directors then, at Mr. Ladd’s 
earnest request, engaged the part-time 
services of a theological student in New 
York as editor, Mr. R. M. Chipman, soon 
succeeded by Rev. George Bush, who was 
with difficulty persuaded to attempt the 
work. However, after two more issues, 
the Society’s slender funds were exhausted 
and the editing of the magazine fell back 
again upon Ladd. 

Mr. Ladd did not entirely approve of 
the editorial policies of the less experi- 
enced editors, and by anonymous contri- 
butions on various topics he tried in the 
last four numbers of Volume IV to coun- 
teract the damage he conceived they had 
done. In Mr. Ladd’s reduced state of 
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health, however, the continuance of the 
Caiumet on the old lines was impossible. 

By that time the Connecticut Peace So- 
ciety, through the enthusiasm and ability 
of William Watson, of Hartford, had be- 
gun, June, 1834, the publication of a 
quarterly called the “American Advocate 
of Peace,” edited by C. S. Henry. The 
Connecticut Society was not then auxili- 
ary to the American Society, and for a 
year the two magazines struggled on side 
by side. Then, feeling that it was “better 
for one periodical to be well supported 
than for two to starve,” Mr. Ladd, through 
the exercise of considerable diplomacy, 
succeeded in arranging for the Calumet to 
be united with the American Advocate of 
Peace, to be published in Hartford for the 
American Peace Society. 

Thus arrived the new title, American 
Advocate of Peace, preserved with minor 
changes ever since. Beginning in June, 
1835, therefore, it became the organ of the 
national Society, with Francis Fellowes 
as its editor. It remained a quarterly, 
containing two or more scholarly essays in 
each issue, a number of book reviews, and 
a meager page or two of peace-movement 
news. 

At the same time the executive depart- 
ment of the American Peace Society moved 
to Hartford, which now became the head- 
quarters not only of the Connecticut Peace 
Society and the Hartford County Peace 
Society, but of the national Society as 
well. Worthy material for the maga- 
zine began to pour in richly. William 
Ladd continued his labors as general 
agent of the American Peace Society and 
Mr. Watson assumed entire responsibility 
for the magazine. With this division of 
labor, both the Society and the periodical 
flourished better in Hartford than before. 
For a year and a half the magazine went 
out from there to a growing number of 
subscribers and branch society members. 
But William Watson, the mainspring of 
local opeartions in Hartford, died in No- 
vember, 1836. His death dealt a heavy 
blow to the magazine. 

The directors decided that, without Mr. 
Watson, Hartford was not so well adapted 
to the publication of the pamphlets and 
the periodical as was Boston, which 


seemed to them “a sort of moral observa- 
tory and lighthouse to the nation.” 
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Therefore the headquarters of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society were removed, in May, 
1837, to Boston. 

At its first meeting there, the executive 
committee voted to call the magazine 
simply the “Advocate of Peace,” and to 
begin a new series with the June number. 
Mr. Ladd began again to contribute the 
bulk of articles and reports, some signed 
with his own name, some with pen names. 
He was now president of the Society, 
while Mr. George Beckwith was corre- 
sponding secretary and very active as 
an agent. Later the sole editor of the 
magazine, Mr. Beckwith served a valuable 
apprenticeship under Mr. Ladd in the 
committee of publications and for some 
time before Ladd’s death as general super- 
intendent of publications. 

At the beginning of the second year in 
Boston, June, 1838, the editor announced 
a prosperous first year, with an edition of 
2,000 copies, distributed for the most part 
to paying subscribers. The expense, how- 
ever, had been heavy. An appeal for more 
subscribers was followed by the announce- 
ment that the magazine would be changed 
from a quarterly to a monthly, the number 
of pages increased one-third, but that the 
price would remain unchanged. 

From 1839 to 1842 the magazine was 
issued rather irregularly. This was due 
partly to lack of adequate funds, partly to 
the effort to work the volumes around so 
that they would begin in January instead 
of June. 

Mr. Ladd, through a period of reduced 
health, had forged on with his arduous 
and sacrificial labor for the Society. He 
died in 1841. The American Peace So- 
ciety and its periodical then found them- 
selves in serious plight. Ladd had often 
carried the greater part of the expenses 
personally, besides contributing his en- 
tire time and services. New workers, 
however, rallied to the support of the 
Society, and its activities went on. 

Mr. Beckwith now took full charge of 
publications. The subject of a congress 
and court of nations, so ably advocated 
by Ladd, continued to be presented in 
the magazine, and Rev. Mr. Coues, who 
succeeded Mr. Ladd as president, fre- 
quently contributed the leading articles. 

It is perhaps worthy of note, in connec- 
tion with M. Briand’s proposal in 1927 of 
a treaty outlawing war between France 
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and the United States, that the October- 
November number of the Advocate of 
Peace for 1842 contained the following 
paragraph, quoted from William Jay: 


“Suppose that in our next treaty with 
France an article were inserted of the fol- 
lowing import: ‘It is agreed between the 
contracting parties that if, unhappily, any 
controversy shall hereafter arise between 
them in respect to the true meaning and in- 
tention of any stipulation in this present 
treaty, or in respect to any other subject 
which controversy cannot be adjusted by 
negotiation, neither party shall resort to hos- 
tilities against the other; but the matter in 
dispute shall, by special convention, be sub- 
mitted to the arbitrament of one or more 
friendly powers; and the parties agree to 
abide by tie award which may be given in 
pursuance of such submission’.” 


Judge William Jay was the son of 
John Jay, first Chief Justice of the United 
States. He was then a vice-president, 
and later president of the American Peace 
Society, a position which he held through 
the last ten years of his life. 

In January, 1843, the new volume of 
the magazine announced a slight change 
of policy. Shorter articles, more facts 
and statistics, more anecdotes designed to 
interest both old and young, were intro- 
duced. News of foreign and domestic 
peace work became more continuous. The 
number of pages was reduced, and one 
volume covered two years. An edition of 
from 5,000 to 8,000 was distributed, much 
of it gratuitously. 

The account of the first international 
peace congress, in London, June, 1843, 
occupied several numbers. During these 
years, too, it was customary to publish 
frequently lists, not only of the officers of 
the Society, but also, at times, of life 
members and all contributors of funds. 
Such lists have now no little historic value. 

The Society always saw clearly the im- 
portance of its organ as a means of propa- 
ganda for peace, but the production of it 
was often a serious burden. The execu- 
tive committee considered this aspect of 
the case very seriously at its meeting, May 
27, 1845. The combined duties of general 
agent, which meant traveling about, and 
editor, which meant much desk work, 
were an onerous burden to successive sec- 
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retaries. At this May meeting, Mr. Amasa 
Walker advised the moving of the maga- 
zine to Worcester and the editing and 
publishing of it there by Mr. Elihu Bur- 
ritt, who had shown great ability and 
resourcefulness in publicity for the cause. 
The matter was considered pro and con, 
and finally, at the November meeting of 
the committee, 1845, it was voted, first, 
“that from January, 1845, we transfer the 
Advocate of Peace into Mr. Burritt’s 
hands, to be published entirely on his 
own responsibility” ; second, “that the So- 
ciety take 500 copies at fifty cents each 
per volume and allow Mr Burritt the first 
cost for all the others which the Society 
may need.” The Society further retained 
the right of appointing the editor, and for 
the present appointed Mr. Burritt. It 
also retained the right to take back into 
its own hands the conduct of the Advo- 
cate of Peace, upon proper notice and 
remuneration to Mr. Burritt. At the 
same time it decided to keep the head- 
quarters of the Society in Boston, and Mr. 
Beckwith was to devote his whole time to 
the administration of its business. 

Beginning January, 1846, therefore, the 
magazine, in better type, with “an orna- 
mental cover” and double its former size, 
was issued regularly from Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, the city in which Mr. Burritt 
then had his home. Its full title now 
became “The Advocate of Peace and Unt- 
versal Brotherhood.” The “Learned 
Blacksmith” had for some time been in- 
terested in the League for Universal 
Brotherhood and conceived the two move- 
ments as one. 

The new series contained much less 
news about the American Peace Society 
than before; but it was filled with many 
short articles, essays and poems on peace, 
with two or three pages usually devoted 
to the progress of peace principles in the 
world. Mrs. Sigourney, the poet, con- 
tributed frequently; Longfellow and W. 
W. Story were among the several other 
poets appearing in the issues of this year. 
It is recorded that the number of sub- 
scribers increased under the new manage- 
ment. 

In October, 1846, Mr. Burritt published 
in the Advocate a pledge put out by the 
League of Universal Brotherhood in Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, and in Birming- 
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ham, England, and urged its general adop- 
tion by persons in this country. The 
pledge added to the anti-war-system idea 
the abolition of all customs and institu- 
tions tending to make or keep men un- 
equal. It contained, explicitly, the re- 
fusal to serve in any war, and was con- 
sidered by many to be implicitly anti- 
capital punishment, anti-slavery, and even 
in its final interpretation, anti-govern- 
ment. 

Meanwhile the Executive Committee of 
the American Peace Society had restated 
its policy in May, 1846. It resolved 
“That the Society, in accordance with its 
constitution, as it has ever done, will con- 
fine itself definitely to the single object of 
abolishing international war.” It reit- 
erated its intention to keep entirely clear 
of anti-government propaganda, or anti- 
capital punishment, or any issue other 
than that of international war as a custom 
of settling disputes between nations. 

Such drastic difference of opinion as 
to the province of the Society and its 
organ was bound to precipitate a crisis. 
Therefore, in December 1846, Mr. Burritt 
and others of the more radical members of 
the board of directors and the executive 
committee resigned from office. This al- 
lowed those who believed, for instance, in 
capital punishment or who believed that 
occasions might arise when defensive war 
would be righteous, to work in the Society 
against the occasions for war. 

The magazine, therefore, reverted to 
the central office for publication, and Mr. 
Burritt, though friendly to the Society, de- 
voted the most of his time for some years 
to more radical reform movements. He 
and all the group, however, retained mem- 
bership in the Society and became later 
active again in its work, though on the 
conservative program. 

In January, 1847, the title became once 
more the “Advocate of Peace.” It was 
issued again under Mr. Beckwith’s editor- 
ship, on alternate months, two years to 
the volume. It again sought subscribers 
among all, “without regard to sect or 
party,” who wished to labor for the abol- 
ishing of international war. The con- 


tents included an increasing number of 
articles on 
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country and abroad. Foreign wars were 
often used as illustrative material 
peace principles. 

The Mexican War, never popular in thie 
Northern States, was opposed without 
taint of treason, in the Advocate of 
Peace. In the belief that a review of 
that war would point the moral of peace, 
a prize was offered through the Advocate 
for the best book on the subject. The 
prize was awarded April, 1849, to Rey. 
Mr. Livermore, of Keene, New Hamp- 
shire; but, since he had to be abroad for 
some months just at that time, the first to 
be published was the second choice, the 
manuscript written by Judge William Jay, 
then President of the Society. This re- 
view of the Mexican War remains today a 
little classic on the subject. It was adver- 
tised extensively in the magazine, and 
widely circulated. 

In the year 1849, nearly the whole of 
the issue covering July, August, and Sep- 
tember was filled with the annual address 
delivered before the Society by Charles 
Sumner, then one of the executive com- 
mittee. This, too, remains one of thie 
classics of peace literature. 

The international peace congresses in 
Europe, coming on the scene from 1843 
to 1853, were fully reported in the maga- 
zine. Meanwhile the editions increased, 
hoth because of an additional number of 
subscribers and because many gratuitous 
copies were circulated where they might 
be supposed to do good. 

Mr. Beckwith’s health failed in 1856, 
and J. P. Blanchard volunteered as tem- 
porary editor. The brevity and popular 
form of articles in the magazine mark the 
transition. Considerable fiction with a 
peace moral, including some stories by 
T. S. Arthur, appeared at this time. Mr. 
Beckwith, however, returned to his edi- 
torial duties a few months later, and the 
character of the articles became again 
more solid in nature. 

In the number for December, 1856, the 
slavery question forced its way into the 
Advocate. An article on “Peace and 
Slavery” was reluctantly admitted to its 
columns, with the following note by the 
editor: “This article, though somewhat 
aside from our usual course of discus- 
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sion, deserves very serious consideration. 
. « « We should be glad to regard its 
leading topic a side issue, but we fear it 
will too soon be found to lie directly 
across the path of our cause.” 

As in every other war which the Society 
has weathered, it had tried desperately 
through its organ to advise other means of 
settlement of this crisis. Many possible 
solutions of the conflict of ideas between 
the North and the South were admitted to 
the magazine’s pages, but in the end its 
only path lay in the abandonment of all 
search for the course proper for individ- 
uals to pursue in the war which broke out. 
Each individual must use his own judg- 
ment, and the Society published the fact 
that as a Society it was not concerned with 
the methods of governments in dealing 
with insurrection ; but that it was still, as 
always, unalterably opposed to the system 
of international war. 

The dilemma of subscribers to the 
Advocate of Peace, many of whom were 
abolitionists as well, was also serious. The 
war was on. The government called for 
soldiers. The Society and its maga- 
zine had to content itself with marking 
time. Succeeding numbers of the Advo- 
cate continued to clarify its support of 
the government, but rigidly adhered to 
its opposition to the war method between 
nations. It declared its great work to be 
“to educate the entire community in the 
principles of peace— . . . a hercu- 
lean task, but it can be done.” 

Organization activities of the Society 
ceased, perforce, during the war. It main- 
tained its office, however, and the maga- 
zine, appearing regularly and unfalter- 
ingly, was, through the labors and gener- 
osity of a few men, sent gratis to thou- 
sands of religious groups and to about a 
thousand periodicals. An edition of 
about 40,000 copies was at times dis- 
tributed in this way. 

By the year 1866, however, it was 
deemed that the time had come to return 
to a policy of paid subscriptions. This 
materially reduced the size of the editions 
printed. 

The necessity of clarifying its views, 
precipitated by the Civil War, was no new 
thing for the Society. It had before and 
has since faced specific situations blocking 
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the path of preconceived, absolute doc- 
trines. Fortunately, Ladd and his cowork- 
ers had sanely laid firm foundations. It 
was only necessary to dig away the irrele- 
vant to come to tenets which could well be 
accepted and emphasized. The magazine 
was found, at the close of the war, to have 
settled upon its two main points, which it 
stressed: 1. The formation of a code of in- 
ternational law; 2. The establishment of 
means for arbitration and the judicial set- 
tlement of disputes between nations. 
While arguments on the desirability of 
peace still appeared, the emphasis was now 
upon these points dealing with the rela- 
tions between nations. The thought was 
to open the way for nations to achieve 
their interests by means other than war. 

In January, 1869, the magazine was 
given a larger page and better type. 
Brief articles and poems broke up the 
solid columns. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
John G. Whittier, Julia Ward Howe, and 
William C. Bryant frequently appeared 
among the contributors. 

This era was marked by the organiza- 
tion of a Western Department, reports of 


which were frequently printed in the 
magazine. Then, too, short notes of the 


doings of foreign governments which 
might be of general interest appeared 
quite regularly. 

During 1870, notes on the editorial 
page refer to the illness of Mr. Beckwith, 
and in March, Rev. Amasa Lord was an- 
nounced to have come East from the 
Western Department to take charge of the 
office and publications. In May, Mr. 
Beckwith died, after thirty years of ardu- 
ous labor in behalf of the Society and its 
magazine. Thanks to his work, the small 
circulation of the Advocate was reported 
doubled in 1870, though large numbers of 
copies were still sent gratis to organiza- 
tions and to some persons. 

Indeed, all lines of work were enlarged 
that year, and the fact that many other 
papers gave space to peace articles was 
hailed by Mr. Lord as the “end of the 
stage of martyrdom and the beginning of 
the stage of statesmanship.” 

In August, 1870, the last leaf of the 
Advocate was called “The Child’s Advo- 
cate of Peace.” It carried illustrations 
and matter intended to interest children. 
In 1872 it was issued separately for chil- 
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dren and called “The Angel of Peace.” 
This continued as a separate paper, 
though under the same editorship as the 
Advocate of Peace, until 1905, when it 
was discontinued “from lack of support.” 

In 1871, Mr. Lord, because of ill health, 
relinquished much of his work, and the 
new secretary, Rev. James B. Miles, be- 
came editor of the Advocate. 

In the Boston fire, the latter part of 
that year, the Society lost many of its 
plates and much of its other material 
which was at the publishing house, though 
its offices in the Wesleyan Building were 
untouched. These losses, combined with 
the financial depression of the seventies, 
caused the magazine to suffer heavily, as 
is evident from its appearance. The elec- 
tion of Charles H. Malcolm as secretary 
in 1876 gave the Advocate a new editor, 
but the periodical changed its aspect very 
little. When Mr. Howard C. Dunham 
became its tenth editor, October, 1879, it 
was a paper of only eight quarto pages 
and there were only four or less issues to 
the volume. New volumes began any- 
where from July to January. 

A decided change, however, can be no- 
ticed with the arrival, in 1884, of Rev. 
Rowland B. Howard as editor. The last 
volume of the preceding series had been 
numbered XV. The new volume, how- 
ever, was given the number 47, perhaps 
because the magazine under the general 
title, Advocate of Peace, which it now 
carried, had been running for forty-seven 
years, though, as a matter of fact, many 
volumes had covered more than one year. 
From now on it was the policy to make 
the beginning of each volume coincide 
with the year. The entire appearance was 
now changed and the title read the “A mer- 
ican Advocate of Peace and Arbitration.” 
Each number contained sixteen pages, in- 
cluding the cover, which was white like 
the pages. The price was announced at 
fifty cents a year; but this was raised two 
years thereafter to one dollar—a price 
which was maintained until after the 
World War. 

Mr. Howard died in Rome, January, 
1892, and his place was filled by Benja- 
min F, Trueblood, LL. D., who served as 
secretary and editor for the next twenty- 
three years. The changes which Dr. 


Trueblood made in the magazine were not 
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drastic at first, but gradual improvement 
kept pace with general magazine develop- 
ment for those years. The title was 
changed again to “American Advocate of 
Peace,” and later, in June, 1894, to Ad- 
vocate of Peace. Editorials were in- 
creasingly able. The short paragraph 
news dealt with political and economic 
affairs where they obviously touched 
upon peace matters. The new series of 
world peace congresses, which had already 
begun in 1889, in Paris, were attended 
usually by the editor and carefully re- 
ported in the magazine. 

Among the fundamental improvements 
in the Advocate was the appearance of 
an annual index, at first a very simple 
one. Less poetry appeared now and no 
fiction. The themes of arbitration and a 
world court were continually kept to the 
fore. 

The crisis of the Spanish-American 
War was met and survived without seri- 
ous breakdown of the policy of the maga- 
zine. By 1900 the editor called attention 
to the century’s growth in the public atti- 
tude toward peace. The secular press and 
general literature then took often the 
peace point of view for granted, and at- 
tention was already concentrated upon 
methods of securing it. 

In February, 1904, three auxiliary so- 
cieties were reported in the Advocate. 
By 1908 there were ten. This made 
greater demand for the periodical, so that 
in that year an edition of 5,500 was dis- 
tributed. Two years later, 7,000. 

In May, 1911, the Advocate of Peace 
announced another removal of its head- 
quarters, this time to Washington, D. C. 
With the rapid growth of branch socie- 
ties, it was felt by the directors that a 
truly national center could better extend 
its work. The June number for that 
year, therefore, was published in Wash- 
ington. 

The following year there was a general 
reorganization of the Society on a feder- 
ative basis, the Advocate reporting twenty- 
five branch societies. 

The present editor of the Advocate of 
Peace was called to the central office as 
executive director in 1912. He had al- 
ready helped, in 1906, to organize the new 
Connecticut Peace Society, of which he 
became president, and since 1910 he had 
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been a member of the board of directors 
of the American Peace Society. 

Dr. Trueblood was taken ill the fol- 
lowing year, 1913, and, although he re- 
covered sufficiently to resume his editorial 
duties for a time, his reduced health com- 
pelled him to lay down his responsibilities 
finally in June, 1915. A member of the 
Society of Friends, Dr. Trueblood had 
always taken so broad a position on peace 
questions that men of many minds in 
other matters could co-operate in the work 
of the American Peace Society. Shortly 
after the resignation of Dr. Trueblood, 
Mr. Call was elected secretary and editor. 

This was in the midst of the World 
War. Like all other wars, but in a 
greater degree, the World War worked 
havoc with the membership of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society and also with the sup- 
port of its magazine. Mr. Call carried 
the work on, however, in the same general 
lines as those laid down by his prede- 
cessors. 

When the United States recognized the 
state of war with Germany, a war situ- 
ation again confronted the magazine. 
Once more it was decided that a specific 
condition arising from the maladjustment 
of the world must be met and that with- 
out violence to the purposes of the Society. 
So the Advocate, in this crisis, supported 
squarely the government, recognizing that 
the only way out of the war was through. 
Meanwhile the war itself was pointing the 
moral so long preached in the Advocate 
of Peace. 

However, the Society suffered heavy 
losses. Its branches largely melted away 
because of the strenuous efforts to win the 
war, and support of the Advocate natu- 
rally lessened. It was published regularly, 
nevertheless, and some improvements 
were inaugurated in type and general 
make-up during the war. 

When the war closed, the whole peace 
movement was found to be split up into 
countless fragments and factions. Voices 
were raised to preach doctrines ranging 
all the way from anti-government to the 
enforcement of peace and support of the 
new League of Nations. 
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A reorganization, this time away from 
the federative principle, took place in the 
Society in 1921, and in 1924 the format 
of the magazine underwent a complete 
change. It took the shape of most of the 
best monthlies of the day, with a smaller 
page than before, two columns to the 
page, sixty-four pages to the number, a 
blue cover, and the title amended to read, 
“Advocate of Peace Through Justice,” 
with the words “For International Under- 
standing” at the top of the front cover. 
Gratuitous distribution largely stopped 
with the rising costs of production, and 
the magazine, on a sounder basis of sup- 
port, took its place among the better mag- 
azines dealing with international affairs. 

The policy is still to emphasize inter- 
national justice, with special stress, at the 
moment, upon the codification of interna- 
tional law. To this it has added the pre- 
sentation, by unbiased contributors, of po- 
litical, economic, and _ social trends 
abroad. 

It is hoped that by its present policy 
the magazine may advance better under- 
standing between nations. It gives space 
to news of any kind pertinent to the 
growth of a rational peace between peo- 
ples. The methods of working for peace 
are now so varied, carried on by so many 
men and women of differing ideas, that 
the magazine finds a widening field upon 
which it can draw. As an aid for all those 
seriously interested to advance the cause 
of the friendly settlement of international 
disputes, it apparently meets a demand. 

As one views the varied peace currents 
of today, especially the longing for a 
closer community of effort, it looks as if 
this magazine, the oldest of its kind in the 
world, together with its reprints, scat- 
tered far and wide for a century, has not 
been without effect. There is still need 
for further development of the periodical. 
Only lack of funds stands in the way. It 
may be expected, in any case, however, to 
go on with its insistence upon the sure, 
if unspectacular, methods of reason and 
justice. 

So there the Advocate of Peace stands 
at the end of its first hundred years of 
existence. 
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SHOULD ANY NATIONAL DISPUTE BE 
RESERVED FROM ARBITRATION ?* 


By JACKSON H. RALSTON, Esq. 


(Mr. Ralston, author of 


“International Arbitral Law and Procedure,” has repre- 


sented the United States in a number of international cases.) 


MAN presents himself at the portals 
of Ellis Island. Our laws, the jus- 
tice or efficacy of which we do not discuss, 
require us to question him. “Do you be- 
lieve in organized government?” He an- 
swers, “I believe in government, of course, 
but let it not interfere with me. I ac- 
cept it so long as it does not affect my 
personal independence, so long as it leaves 
me master of whatever concerns mine 
honor and permits me to avenge myself 
upon all who infringe upon that honor. 
I believe in government so long as it al- 
lows me, as sovereign over my own destiny, 
to determine for myself what interests 
are vital to me and to slay those who, in 
my opinion, trench upon them.” ‘To the 
man who so replies we say: “Your recog- 
nition of government is formal; your ap- 
preciation of right as between man and 
man is undeveloped. If admitted to our 
country, you would be a danger to our 
well-being. In very essence you are an 
anarchist and as such may not enter.” 
Let us suppose a new state has arisen 
demanding recognition and admission to 
the family of nations. Its representatives, 
when entering into treaty obligations 
with other nations, are permitted to with- 
draw from submission to the judgment 
of any tribunal formed to adjudicate in- 
ternational difficulties all questions which 
affect its independence, its honor, or its 
vital interests. Whether in fact a dispute 
involves any of these elements, the State 
retains, and is recognized as having a right 
to retain, the privilege of determining 
for itself. At most today we ask, not in- 
sist, that it shall arbitrate pecuniary 
claims. 


*The demand for this statement, first made 
in address by Mr. Ralston before the Penn- 
sylvania Peace Congress, May 18, 1908, has 
exhausted our supply. For that reason it is 
here reproduced.—Ep1rTor. 


When such a position is taken in in- 
ternational law, is not the wildest anarchy 
legitimatized? Little harm can the senti- 
ments of one man do. His opinions 
and interests will be corrected and con- 
trolled by the opinions and interests of 
his neighbors. Perforce he must submit to 
the judgment of his fellows all the ques- 
tions as to which the man at Ellis Is- 
land claimed the right of self-determina- 
tion. But when a State—which, after all, 
is but a collection of human units—de- 
termines, without restraint, its justifica- 
tion for war over such questions and even 
settles for itself their very existence, thus 
claiming the right, governed only by its 
own sense of justice, to steal from and to 
murder another million of human units 
who exercise a similar power, we have 
chaos unspeakable—chaos sanctified. By 
international law, paradoxically speaking, 
thus we have regulated chaos. And yet 
analysis shows that after all there is pre- 
sented to us but the simple problem with 
which we opened—the right of anarchy 
—a problem confused only by the indefi- 
nite multiplication of the participants. 

We will not lose sight of the fact that, 
even as to pecuniary claims, in almost 
every case a nation may refuse arbitra- 
tion, upon the pretense that the very ad- 
vancement of such claims is a reflection 
upon its honor, perhaps because there is 
offered a suggestion deemed disgraceful 
to its administrative or judicial officers, 
to which suggestion it refuses to submit. 
Must we not, then, conclude that our in- 
ternational law is but taking its first few 
feeble steps; that we are just entering 
upon a long and painful period of edu- 
cation, the end of which will be to assim- 
ilate international justice to national jus- 
tice ? 

Taking a look into the future, we may 
recognize that the time must come when 
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such a thing as international law relating 
to warfare will be as obsolete as is to- 
day common and statute law relating to 
the status of slaves. 1 remember as a boy 
reading a book, then old, laying down 
the rules of the Code Duello. Today such 
a work prescribing the amenities of pri- 
vate murder would seem as out of place 
in our civilization as, let us hope, in the 
future will seem the half of the volumes 
of international law which are now given 
over to the examination of the courtesies 
of public slaughter. 

But our course seems clear. We must 
develop the idea of arbitration, insist that 
no question is too small, no interest too 
great, to be subjected to the judgment of 
disinterested and competent men; for, in- 
ternationally as well as in our private 
lives, something on its face immaterial 
may lead to consequences coloring history. 
Tracing the causes of wars to their ob- 
secure beginnings, how often we find that 
foolish jealousies, accidental or intentional 
lack of observance of the smaller courtesies 
of life, have led on and on to the slaugh- 
ter of thousands. But if apparently small 
things can with justice and advantage be 
settled between man and man and nation 
and nation by submission to impartial 
men, with how much more obvious reason 
should the larger and more dangerous 
matters take the same course! And, after 
all, can those who take part in them best 
determine whether the matters in dispute 
be large or small, great enough to justify 
the killing of thousands or insignificant 
enough to be atoned for by the payment 
of a few dollars? 

How needless does calm investigation 
show to have been even modern wars con- 
ducted by men priding themselves upon 
their civilization? Can any one living 
tell beyond a peradventure what was the 
Schleswig-Holstein question, which in- 
volved a bloody conflict? Was there just 
and sufficient cause for the Franco-Prus- 
sian struggle? Does any one attach large 
importance to the supposed questions lead- 
ing to the Crimean War, and was the 
charge of the Light Brigade, immortalized 
in poetry, sufficient return to the world 
for thousands of deaths among the sub- 
jects of four nations? 
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When we look back upon all these strug- 
gles, standing in the disinterested attitude 
of strangers to them, living as short a 
time as from forty to sixty years after, 
and consider their doubtful or inadequate 
causes, can we not agree that the arbitra- 
ment of a group of cool and disinterested 
men living contemporaneously could, if 
asked, have afforded a peaceful and honor- 
able solution? And if in any of these 
cases the causes were so slight or so in- 
volved and so difficult of reasonable state- 
ment as to preclude reference to arbitra- 
tion, may we not think such fact to be 
sufficient to condemn States engaging in 
such wars as mere brawlers in the family 
of nations? 

Visible advances toward the goal I have 
indicated have been made, and in the 
making America has taken an honorable 
and leading part. Repeatedly have we ar- 
bitrated boundary questions, questions of 
a nature which, in a less civilized age or 
with less cultivated participants, would 
have led to frightful wars and have been 
regarded by the countries in dispute as 
affecting their honor and vital interests. 
Very many commissions to which we have 
been parties have settled claims disputes 
touching wrongs to individual citizens of 
a character which, under less happy cir- 
cumstances, would have spelt war, and for 
even smaller aggravation than has been 
involved in them less favored nations have 
with heartiness entered upon throat-cut- 
ting and destruction. Can we not even to- 
day take pride in the Alabama Claims 
Commission, which satisfactorily solved 
questions which might be classified as of 
honor and vital interests, although osten- 
sibly determining only pecuniary liability, 
and which made this settlement at a cost 
which, compared with that of a few weeks 
of war, was infinitesimal ? 

Even in the small matter of claims of 
individual citizens, no nation can properly 
be a judge in its own cause. Many a 
time has this been illustrated, and I will 
refer but briefly to a recent demonstra- 
tion with regard to Venezuela. When the 
ten commissions sat in Caracas, in 1903, 
to determine the claims of as many na- 
tions against Venezuela, there were pre- 
sented before them demands aggregating 
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in round numbers $36,000,000. The com- 
missions and umpires determined that but 
$6,500,000 should be paid, or, roughly, 18 
per cent of the original amount of the de- 
mands. One nation, as a condition preced- 
ent to the execution of the protocol of ar- 
bitration of her remaining claims, de- 
manded payment in full in advance of cer- 
tain claims aggregating nearly $350,000. 
For precisely similar claims submitted to 
arbitration she received 28 per cent of her 
demands, indicating fallibility, as I be- 
lieve, when she acted as her own judge 
and demonstrating that the advance pay- 
ment was largely unjustifiable. The ex- 
perience of other nations before like tri- 
bunals was of the same general nature. 
And the history of claims arbitrations fur- 
nishes many similar instances. 

But what is honor, about which na- 
tions hesitate to arbitrate? For theft, for 
murder, we have a definite measure, born 
of the universal conscience, the same yes- 
terday, today, and forever; but honor, as 
the term is applied, is a mental concept 
varying with the mood of the times. He 
who accuses my honor does not rob me. 
Honor is only to be lost by my personal 
act. The impeachment of my honor may 
call for self-examination to determine 
whether the accusation be well founded. 
The death of the offender does not adju- 
dicate the falsehood of the accusation. 

If the delivery of an insult be consid- 
ered to be an impeachment of honor, 
should the reply come in the shape of 
war? If a man or a nation is insulted, 
as we term it, is the insult extinguished 
by the death of the insulter? Does not 
the killing convict the slayer of want of 
discretion and temper? Is not the best 
answer a well-ordered life and established 
good reputation? Should not other re- 
sort be forbidden than declination of fur- 
ther relations with the offender, who, in- 
dividual or nation, has merely sinned 
against good manners? 

A reservation of independence as not 
the subject of arbitration seems, on anal- 
ysis, meaningless though harmless. Arbi- 
tration postulates an agreement between 
equals. Questioning the independence of 
one party or the other involves a doubt 
as to their equality and is foreign to the 
idea of arbitration. 
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When we treat of vital interests we 
touch a subject never properly to be 
withdrawn from arbitration. What are vi- 
tal interests? They are today whatever 
the nation declares to be such and with- 
draws from arbitration. The so-called 
vital interests are matters of commerce, 
trade and politics. As to matters of trade 
and commerce, we shall submit that their 
advancement as a basis for vital interests 
is founded upon a misconception of the 
purposes of government. As I take it, 
governments are formed to preserve the 
true liberty of the individual, to protect 
him in his rights of person and, as sub- 
ordinate to his rights of person, his rights 
of property. They are not formed to ex- 
tend and develop commerce and trade as 
such. Properly speaking, no nation has 
political interests beyond its own borders, 
and were we to enter upon the reign of 
arbitration no question of political inter- 
est, as we shall attempt to demonstrate, 
could properly arise. 

Politically speaking, vital interests are, 
when analyzed, found to be based upon 
either a desire to ultimately possess some- 
thing now belonging to another or a fear 
that a strong nation may violently so en- 
large itself as to endanger us. With the 
thorough establishment of unrestricted ar- 
bitration we will not be able to indulge 
our predatory instincts at the expense of 
our neighbors. With such condition, we 
will not fear lest another nation so ag- 
grandize itself by violence as to be a 
source of danger to us. At one and the 
same time we would restrain our own un- 
just acquisitiveness and we would lose 
our fear. The thorough establishment, 
therefore, of arbitration means the can- 
cellation of the term “vital interests” as 
applied to politics. 

Can we hope for justice from arbitra- 
tion? We might, in view of the course 
of our discussion, respond by asking, Has 
justice been obtained from war? Long 
ago legislators found that the wager of 
battle failed to secure justice between 
man and man. Without lengthening the 
discussion, we may believe that armed 
conflict has not on the whole advanced 
the rule of right. When at one time war 
has served to check inordinate ambition, 
at as many others it has furthered its 
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purposes. We may concede that in private 
matters justice has often gone forward 
with halting steps, has even at times 
seemed to go backward ; yet who among us 
would dispense with the conclusions of 
judge and jury and revive the wager of 
battle ? 

From the beginning, with the advan- 
tage of national precedents and experi- 
ences, we may expect arbitration to bring 
us approximate justice. That always exact 
justice should be rendered may not be ex- 
pected. The members of our Supreme 
Court, differing as they frequently do 
most vitally, will not say that this tri- 
bunal has never erred. But, despite the 
possibility of error, we find that order and 
the well-being of the community must be 
maintained even at the chance of indi- 
vidual injustice, a chance which no human 
skill can eliminate. 

Arbitral history leads us to the con- 
clusion that more than an approximation 
of right may be expected, that a tribunal 
which is the center of observation by the 
whole world will seek to give, and will 
give, a judgment as nearly righteous as 
may be. In the whole history of arbitra- 
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tions, but one tribunal has ever been sus- 
pected of corruption, and, by joint agree- 
ment, its findings were reviewed. Slight 
criticism may be made of the generality 
of other like tribunals. Today, doubtless, 
even the English will agree that the find- 
ings of the Alabama Joint High Commis- 
sion were just. 

Of the arbitral sentences given by the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague, one alone—that in the Venezuelan 
Preferential Case—has received serious 
criticism. Even in this case judicial set- 
tlement, though perhaps erroneous, was 
immensely valuable. 

Let it not be said that the ideas to 
which I have sought to give expressions 
are too advanced, are impractical. It is 
only by “hitching our wagon to a star” 
that we may progress. Let us not for- 
get that there is nothing blinder and stu- 
pider, nothing less practical, than the so- 
called practical man; that only among the 
dreamers of dreams of human advance- 
ment are to be found those whom the 
flow of events demonstrates to have had 
the clearness of vision of the truly practi- 
cal man. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS’ 


By Mrs. RUFUS C. DAWES 


Retiring Chairman of the Department of International Relations of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs 


‘““TN CONNECTION with the work of 

this department for international re- 
lations, many interesting letters have come 
from peace societies on the one hand and 
defense societies on the other. The time 
is coming when representatives of these 
two schools of thought will either have to 
work together for a common end or cease 
trying to be the moulders of American 
opinion. At present they are occupying 
opposite and increasingly hostile camps. 
They are using a great deal of time and 
energy in fighting each other that ought 
to be used in the service of humanity. 
Each side declares that its objective is 
peace, but the activities of both sides are 
not suggestive of peace so much as of the 
age-old urge to war. 


*Reprinted from General Federation News, 
Vol. 8, No. 7, January, 1928. 





“The peace societies quote President 
Washington’s sentiments in favor of world 
peace when he said, ‘My first wish is to 
see this plague of mankind banished from 
the earth and the sons and daughters of 
the world employed in more pleasing and 
innocent pursuits than in preparing im- 
plements and exercising them for the de- 
struction of mankind.’ The defense so- 
cieties quote General Washington in favor 
of defense: “To be prepared for war is 
one of the most effectual ways of preserv- 
ing peace. A free people ought not only 
to be armed but to be disciplined.’ 


Urges Study of Washingtor. 


“Tt would pay us all to study how 
Washington was able to combine these 
two ideas. He was neither an isolation- 
ist, advocating a great standing army, 
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nor a preacher of passive resistance. The 
only alliances he warned against was the 
entangling kind. He did not at any time 
express. the fear that future Americans 
would be unable to cultivate friendly re- 
lations with the rest of the world. He 
was too good a business man to believe 
that America could retain trade relations 
with the other nations and at the same 
time avoid political contacts. Washing- 
ton had plans for a great citizen army, 
as effective for peace as the citizen army 
of Switzerland, but free from its com- 
pulsory features. If it had not been that 
the jealousy of the various States pre- 
vented the carrying out of his plan as 
originally intended, America might have 
proved as effectively as Switzerland has 
done that a citizen army is really a great 
power for peace. 

“We have in America 82 peace societies, 
many of native origin, and some which 
are branchces of foreign organizations. 
Some of these societies are doing effective 
work for peace. ‘Too many, however, are 
trying to run the government by driving 
from the back seat. Patriotic Americans 
should not use their ballots to send their 
representatives to Washington and then 
encourage another group, who have elected 
themselves, to tell those representatives 
what to do. It is the right of American 
citizens to criticize their government, but 
those critics who have had no experience 
in politics and who find fault with the 
government, no matter what it does, are 
not the people to be trusted with leader- 
ship. They are the same type that in 
private life attribute mean motives to 
everybody except themselves. 

“Peace gocieties lay themselves open 
to charges of being unpatriotic when they 
ask the colleges to urge young men to 
decide for themselves whether or not they 
will defend their country in case of war. 

“These societies would do better to 
suggest that young men use their minds 
to study the causes of war and to help 
to discover how peaceful settlements of 
international disputes may be worked out. 
Patriotism is not a matter of choice, but 
of duty, and deciding to shirk in time 
of war is not offering a lasting contribu- 
tion to the cause of peace. 

“On the other hand, what can be said 
for those near-sighted patriots who quote 
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Washington as in favor of national de- 
fense, but try to brand as enemies of the 
Republic everybody who quotes him in 
favor of doing away with war? Such 
people set themselves up as the sole 
judges of patriotism and indiscriminately 
charge those who are laboring for peace 
with being in league with communists. 
National defense alone might mean peace 
if we were an isolated country, but so 
long as the great prosperity, of which we 
are so proud, is linked up with our for- 
eign trade, we must have international 
friendship. 
Illogical So-called Patriot 

“There is another type of so-called 
patriot who is not worthy of the title. 
It is represented by the man who refuses 
to consider any plans for the doing away 
with war because he maintains that human 
nature and common sense are opposed to 
any such plan. Because men have al- 
ways fought and always will, he argues 
that nations will always go to war. He 
refuses to examine the arguments of the 
greatest statesmen of the world and he 
overlooks one of the greatest factors in 
history in connection with the making of 
war. I refer to the fact that the modern 
type of war, carried on by means of high 
explosives, is less than 500 years old. It 
had its first try-out in 1453, at the seige 
of Constantinople, and we are told that 
in its last try-out it will not only destroy 
civilization, but may wipe out the whole 
human race. This is not human; it is 
diabolical. It is not common sense, but 
arrant nonsense, to argue that men, having 
brought civilization to a high level by 
means of ingenious inventions, should 
proceed on the theory that the logical out- 
come of such civilization is suicide. 

“People who preach national isolation 
in the name of patriotism are about as 
wise and far-seeing as that famous bird 
with long legs and a small brain that 
feels safe and satisfied only when its head 
is buried in the sand. 

“Our ignorance is often betrayed by 
the things we laugh at. In letters and 
in marked editorials I have noticed the 
ridicule heaped on those who speak about 
outlawing war, ‘as if, says one con- 
temptuous critic, ‘war could be stopped 
by the simple process of saying it is out- 
lawed!’ If anybody has ever suggested 
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such a meaning for the term it has been 
these critics themselves, and the only ex- 
planation of their mental attitude is that 
it is easier to be ignorant than to be in- 
formed. ‘To outlaw murder does not do 
away with murder, but it defines murder 
as a crime against society and makes 
legal prosecution of the murderer pos- 
sible. If a statute were embodied in in- 
ternational law making aggressive war a 
crime, the nation waging aggressive war- 
fare would be an outlaw among the nations 
of the world and should be brought to the 
bar of international justice. 
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“Contempt for the imagined opinions 
of the opposing party is characteristic of 
much of the argument that is obscuring 
the whole questions of national security 
and international friendship. The ‘See 
Reds’ in one group and the color-blind 
sentimentalists in the other are not the 
stuff from which true leaders are made. 
The great mass of intelligent, patriotic 
citizens of this country should clear their 
ranks of fanatics of both extremes and 
should work together in one united com- 
pany for patriotism and peace.” 


OUR ARMY 


By ROSS A. COLLINS 
Member of Congress from Mississippi 


UR army is generally spoken of as 

a small affair—a skeleton organiza- 
tion, if you please—one that could easily 
be built to in the time of national stress. 
This may have been true at one time, but 
it is not true now. The skeleton has lots 
of meat on its bones. In fact, it has be- 
come rather corpulent. 

The army can be well divided into six 
parts—the Regular Army, the federalized 
National Guard, the Organized Reserves, 
the reserve Officers’ Training Corps, the 
citizens’ military training corps, and na- 
tional rifles matches. The last five named 
of these are spoken of as civilian organi- 
zations. ‘They are, however, promoted, 
controlled, and instructed by Regular 
Army officers and enlisted men—about 
2,000 officers and about 25,000 enlisted 
men being directly or indirectly in charge 
of their military training and instruction. 
In the main, these so-called civilian or- 
ganizations are well versed in the art of 
warfare. They constitute a fine lot of 
men. The Regular Army officers largely 
in charge of them know what they are 
after. They have worked up programs of 
enlargement ranging from five to fifteen 
years, and all of these organizations are 
growing in size, power, and strength like 
weeds in a farmer’s field. Their influ- 


ence is extensive and their wishes are 
highly respected by public officials, and 
with continued growth and enlargement 
their influence will grow with their in- 
creased size. 





The beginning of another unit has now 
the sanction of the law. It is called the 
munitions unit. Congress authorized it 
by an amendment to the national defense 
act, which was approved June 8, 1926. 
This subcommittee, however, saw fit to 
prevent its beginning. The purpose of this 
unit was to take young men after gradu- 
ation from college and give them three 
months’ training in the Regular Army, 
then send them to college for nine months 
and after this to put them in the factories 
of the country for six months, giving in 
all eighteen months’ specialized training 
in factory work and management, and in 
the event of hostilities these men would 
become officers and would take charge of 
the factories of our country and operate 
them under the supervision of the Regu- 
lar Army. It was proposed to begin with 
250 such students and later to bring it 
up to 400, and thence to a larger figure. 
The law says that one-half of 1 per cent 
of the enlisted strength of the Army and 
2 per cent of officers can be trained an- 
nually, and with our Regular Army es- 
tablishment at its present size, this would 
provide approximately 840 students to be 
trained annually, and with the retirement 
figure at sixty-four years it would be pos- 
sible to have about 34,500 such officers. 
Of course, this figure is the outstanding 
one and should be reduced by one-half on 
account of deaths, resignations, and other 
causes; but even with 17,250 such officers 
its size and expense would be enormous. 
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This scheme has never been tried out. No 
country has it now or has undertaken it. 
The student trained may or may not fol- 
low the work for which he was specially 
trained. If he did not, his training was 
wasted. If he did pursue the work for 
which he was trained, it would be foolish 
to let him contract with himself in the 
purchase of supplies for the government or 
to permit him to adopt work standards, 
with the War Department backing him 
in his every whim. Aside from this, it is 
a dangerous undertaking in a republic to 
put its factories, including management 
and men, under the control of the military 
establishment. 

The Regular Army has an enlisted 
strength of 118,750 men, with 12,000 
officers, and to the enlisted strength should 
be added the Philippine scouts with 6,060 
men. There are 1,215 warrant officers. 
There are also 165 retired officers on ac- 
tive duty. There are also thousands of 
civilians working for the Regular Army. 
Their number is becoming legion. Count- 
ing all officers, their number is 13,380, 
and the enlisted strength, including the 
Philippine scouts, is 124,810. Of course, 
to the Regular Army goes the lion’s share 
of the appropriation carried in this bill. 

The actual enlisted strength of the 
army is about 5,000 more than it was in 
1926 and 1927. The officers are about the 
same. The actual increased size of the 
army can easily absorb the 1,248 enlisted 
men that were added to the Air Corps in 
1928 and the 1,248 added to the Air 
Corps in the bill now before Congress. 
Personally I take it that the Air Corps 
increases the efficiency and effectiveness 
of the army, and enlisted men who have 
been used in other ways have an increased 
value when they are transferred from a 
less effective service to one more modern 
and more serviceable in a military way. 
There is no loss, therefore, by the trans- 
fer, but a gain. 

The federalized National Guard has 
grown by leaps and bounds since the war. 
In 1920 it had 1,939 officers and 47,019 
enlisted men. On June 30, 1927, there 
were 12,010 officers and 182 warrant offi- 
cers and 168,750 enlisted men, a total of 
180,920 men. This bill carries an appro- 
priation sufficient to increase this number 
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to 188,000, of whom 13,630 are officers. 
Next year, according to General Summer- 
all, 190,000 is the program. Gen. C. C, 
Hammond, Chief of the Militia Bureau, 
says that after that their immediate pro- 
gram will seek a total aggregate strength 
of 210,521 National Guard troops. The 
national defense act authorized a federal- 
ized National Guard strength of 435,000. 
I dare say that it will not be very long 
before this will be their goal. 

The federalized guard is no small affair. 
It is a highly efficient organization. This 
bill now before Congress provides for 
forty-eight drills a year and fifteen days’ 
intensive trianing at camps. Officers and 
men participating in these drills and tak- 
ing this intensive training are paid for 
doing it. Quite a number of the members 
of the guard have yearly status and are 
paid accordingly. The guard is trained 
just the same as the Regular Army. It is 
organized along the same lines. It has an 
Air Corps, Tank Corps, engineers, field 
artillery, chemical warfare sections, ob- 
servation sections, and so forth. Three 
hundred and ten of its officers and 125 
enlisted men go to service schools and are 
there given special training. Three hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand dollars is 
provided for this schooling. Guard affairs 
and the instruction of its officers and men 
are in the charge of Regular Army officers 
and enlisted men. One thousand and forty- 
four Regular Army officers and 1,316 en- 
listed men are specially detailed for this 
work. 

Of these specially detailed enlisted men 
727 are sergeant instructors. It has a cav- 
alry branch, and on March 1, 1927, had 
10,420 horses. Nine thousand are fed- 
erally owned and 1,400 are State owned. 
It has more now. It has nineteen organ- 
ized air squadrons, with 326 officers and 
766 men. They each averaged seventy-five 
flying hours last year. Pilots in the Regu- 
lar Army average around 200 hours a 
year. The guard acquired recently forty- 
six primary training planes, forty-nine ob- 
servation planes, and twenty-two special 
service or advance training planes, and 
this bill provides for the purchase of fif- 
teen service planes and twenty-five special 
service or advance training planes. It had 
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on November 30, 1927, 1,266 artillery 
units, of which 684 were motor drawn. 
These units include harbor defense, anti- 
aircraft artillery; in fact, practically all 
kinds of modern artillery guns. They 
have ambulances, automobiles, tanks, trac- 
tors, trucks, searchlights, and motorized 
vehicles up to 12,666 in number as of De- 
cember 31, 1927. In addition to these, 
the War Department has on hand 9,998 
modern-drawn vehicles of various classes 
for free issue to the guard, and which 
will later be transferred to it. 

The total cost to the federalized guard 
during the past four years has been 
around $52,000,000 per year. This bill 
carries $31,659,101, and with the State 
contributions and free issues the costs will 
be over $51,000,000. This does not mean 
that appropriation is less—free issues are 
merely falling off. 

The per capita cost of members of the 
guard to the Federal Government is 
$175.53 and to the States $77.15, or a 
total of $252.68. These figures do not 
include pay of Regular Army officers and 
enlisted men and many other items that 
could be properly charged for by the gov- 
ernment. Neither do they include free 
issues running into the millions. The fed- 
eralized guard has on hand property of 
estimated value of $115,000,000, and most 
of this property is free issues. The real 
per capita cost of members of the guard 
is nearer $500 or more. 

I believe I have already said enough 
to convince the skeptical that the federal- 
ized National Guard is a highly efficient 
organization and growing more so daily. 
In some respects it is equally efficient with 
the Regular Army. 

The Organized Reserves is largely an 
officer organization. It is an after-the- 
war thought. Its growth has also been 
rapid. On June 30, 1926, it had 68,232 
officers and no enlisted men. On June 
30, 1926, it had 103,829 officers and 5,775 
enlisted men. On June 30, 1927, it had 
110,014 officers and 5,735 enlisted men. 
Its officer strength increased 6,185 in that 
year, the last one for which available fig- 
ures are possible. 

Certain of these officers, to wit, 16,382, 
have been or will be given training out of 
funds appropriated in the 1928 bill, and 
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of this number 627 will have more than 
fifteen days’ training. The bill now being 
considered is supposed to provide fifteen 
days’ training for 16,000 men and more 
than fifteen days’ training for 600 men. 
This committee increased the number to 
be trained over that recommended by the 
Budget by 875 officers. This bill also pro- 
vides for the training of 110 Air Corps 
officers. They will receive one year’s in- 
struction. This number will soon increase, 
until the number of 330 is annually 
trained, and shortly afterwards the num- 
ber will go to 550 annually. Reserve offi- 
cers are also given correspondence courses. 
Under this practice up-to-date military 
instruction is provided to them. 

These officers are likewise divided into 
various units, the same as the Regular 
Army and the federalized guard. They 
have Regular Army officers totaling 413 
and 524 enlisted men assigned to their 
instruction and other activities. Of course, 
members of the Organized Reserves are 
officers to start with, and it is not neces- 
sary to furnish them with intensive train- 
ing at all times. 

This organization is likewise growing. 
In 1920 the number of officers was 68,000. 
It remained at this figure for two years. 
In 1923 it went to 76,000; 1924, 81,000; 
1925, 95,000; 1926, 103,000; 1927, 110,- 
000 in round numbers. The increase in 
1927 over 1926 was 7,000, and these in- 
creases will continue at about the same 
rate until the goal of 125,000 is reached. 
This will all be done in spite of the fact 
that only 65,833 of these officers can pos- 
sibly be used in the mobilization of three 
and a half million men. This is not my 
statement. It is the testimony of War De- 
partment officials. They are War Depart- 
ment studies and calculations. 

The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
are those young men going to college who 
are trained at college in the science of 
war under officers of the War Department. 
They are given four years of military 
training under officers and enlisted men 
of the Regular Army, and certain of the 
advanced students go to Regular Army 
Camps, where they are given fifteen days’ 
intensive training. This bill provides for 
the summer training of 7,200 such ad- 
vanced students. 
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There are now 125,141 young men who 
are in this Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps. This is an increase of 9,000 over 
1928. These young men are given sub- 
sistence allowance at school and are also 
provided with uniforms. They are also di- 
vided into infantry, cavalry, field artillery, 
coast artillery, air corps, engineers, sig- 
nal corps, and other corps units just the 
same as the Regular Army. They are 
young men well trained in the art of war- 
fare by 685 Regular Army officers, 114 
retired Regular Army officers, twenty 
warrant officers, 502 active non-ommis- 
sioned officers, twenty-six retired noncom- 
missioned officers, and 388 other enlisted 
men, all from the Regular Army. 

No age limit is placed on these young 
men. Practically all of them are from 
14 to 21 years of age. 

This bill increases the uniform allow- 
ance to the advance classes. This is done 
to popularize military work in the schools 
and to induce the young college man to 
take the advance course and otherwise in- 
crease the number of these officer students 
and ultimately popularize the military 
idea. 

General Summerall stated that it was 
his hope by doing this to “stabilize the 
units and induce the young men to take 
the last two years . . we want them 
to have something that will inculcate pride 
and make them proud to wear the uni- 
form.” 

The citizens military training camps are 
provided for the training of citizens gen- 
erally. This activity is regarded by the 
War Department as the least vital from 
a standpoint of national defense. They 
are trained at Regular Army camps. 
Thirty-eight thousand five hundred and 
ninety-seven were trained in 1927. This 
bill provides for the training of 35,000, 
an increase of 5,000 over that recom- 
mended by the budget. An intensive cam- 
paign has to be carried on to secure the 
necessary number of trainees. Army offi- 
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cers and enlisted men are in charge of this 
training, all of which is paid for by the 
government out of funds appropriated by 
Congress. One thousand three hundred 
and eighty-five Regular Army officers and 
11,751 enlisted men have been used in 
connection with the yearly training of 
these citizens. They are likewise pro- 
vided with hostesses to look after their 
social affairs and activities and as anti- 
dotes against homesickness. The citizens’ 
military training corps likewise has an 
ambitious program. Captain Lord testi- 
fying stated that the plan is to ultimately 
provide for the training of 100,000 such 
citizens ; that he hopes to reach 60,000 by 
1930 or 1931. 

Rifle matches are not included in this 
bill, but this activity will go on in 1930 
and afterwards every two years under pres- 
ent War Department policies. However, 
a bill has recently passed the House pro- 
viding for these matches every year. They 
will cost in the neighborhood of a million 
dollars. The number includes thirty-four 
civilian teams of thirteen men each, or 
442 men. All others that attend these 
matches belong to the Regular Army or 
some other citizen branch of it, or to the 
navy. Some belonging to these citizens’ 
rifle clubs range in age between sixty and 
seventy years. These civilan teams come 
from rifle clubs all over the country. 

It will be seen from the statements that 
I have made that we train them almost 
from the cradle to the grave in military 
science and tactics. The total number in 
all of the establishments is over 600,000— 
an army very much larger in size and 
equipment than the popular notion. It 
must be conceded, however, that some in 
these War Department citizens organiza- 
tions are there purely for propaganda pur- 
poses. However, this does not matter. We 
are face to face with the facts that we 
have a military establishment of over 600,- 
000 men, and its gain in 1928 will be 
in excess of 22,000 officers and men. 


There is an idea abroad among moral people that they should 
make their neighbors good. One person I have to make good: 
myself. But my duty to my neighbor is . . . to make him 
happy if I may. —R. L. Stevenson. 
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A LETTER FROM “BILL” 
ADAMS* 


‘sT HAVE recently received copies of 

the ApvocaTE or Peace and have 
also received your literature. I can assure 
you that no one more utterly detests war 
than do I. I look back to a morning some 
thirty-four years ago. I was then a boy. 
I was in the library of my school. A few 
larger boys were present. A word was 
spoken. A sort of shiver ran—a chill, 
foreboding—through the room. While 
my father was American, I was educated 
at an English public school, one of those 
schools to which the sons of the better 
class are sent. I there heard all about the 
history of England, and all the way 
through school years I heard war glorified. 
It was war, war, war, from first to last. 
Roman, Dane, Scot, Pict, Anglo, Jute, 
Norman, French, Spanish, Holland, and 
by and by, as the thing called empire grew, 
Russia, India, Afghanistan, Ashanti, Zu- 
luland—to say nothing of course of the 
American colonies. War, war, war, al- 
ways glorified. War was a part, the great- 
est part, of schoolboy life. There was 
never any of its horror shown; never a 
hint of its brutality. The sword was 
glorious; sword, arrow, shield, lance, 
battle-axe, spear, and, later, culverin and 
musket, rifle, bayonet, bomb, machine- 
gun, were all to be desired—stamps of a 
nation’s greatest, of its prowess; stamp of 
its manhood’s worth. So_ childhood 
learned ! 

“We in America, what have we? What 
do the children of France, of Germany, 
hear? I see small boys playing at battle 
on the vacant lots near by. In France, 
in Germany, in Britain, little children 
play at battle. Toy battleships float in 
puddles. Enemies lie dead. All is well. 
The victory is ours! If ever you are to 
do away with war, you will have to change 
the system that lets youth everywhere 
grow up to the tune of the war bugles. 

“That word that was spoken that bright 
morning in the library of that English 
public school was ‘Germany.’ The echoes 
of the Crimea had not yet died away. 
Even the rumble of Napoleon’s guns, the 
thunder of his cuirassiers, might yet be 
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heard. And all the time little wars went 
on—Ashanti Land, the Soudan, Chitral, 
and so forth. And now, low on the hori- 
zon, ‘Germany!’ And thenceforward that 
word was heard ever more frequently. We 
know what has come to the world since. 

“What a fine thing it would be might 
the shame of war be taught to children. 
What a fine thing if they might be taught 
that there are other victories, victories 
more worth while, than those of the battle- 
field! Battlefield victories, are they ever 
worth while? How much more worthy of 
our humanity would have been the vic- 
tory of their avoidance! Broken bones 
and bloody grasses, stained waves every- 
where! And all, in the minds of the chil- 
dren, fraught with a glory. 

“What do our children hear of the 
worth of the Indian whom we have swept 
from his plain? No son of any flag is 
ever allowed to know that on that flag 
there has ever been a stain. 

“It seems. to me that mankind is come 
to a cross-roads today. Bloody roads 
stretch far behind him. Two roads stretch 
before—one bright, one darker yet than 
any road has ever been. It seems to me 
today that this nation, born for a hope to 
men, holds destiny in its hands. On one 
side, watching, stands Hope; and on the 
other Despair. 

“How to go forward, how to choose 
which road to take, I cannot say. That is 
for wiser minds. I am no politician; I 
am one of the mass. We of the mass, so 
many of us, are Oh so weary of shadows 
on the sun, and there are many of us who, 
leaving everything to our leaders, just 
don’t think. 

“Today it seems to me that another day 
has come similar to that day when first I 
heard the word ‘Germany’ and sensed the 
shiver that wakened. I pick up a paper 
here, a periodical there, and I sense 
another shiver. Men in high places whis- 
per ‘England’—war on the far, far hori- 
zon, this time between America and Eng- 
land ! 

God forbid that I or any man should 
magnify the mutter of diseased imagina- 
tion into the awful terror of an actuality ; 
but I cannot forget that other day. Let 
us look in the face of woe and see if it 
cannot be turned to a brightness. Some 
means of escape must be found. 
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“The man in the street is grown some- 
what cynical of ‘Peace Palaces,’ of Hagues, 
and Genevas, and the man in the street 
is fond of forgetting, of ignoring. There 
are so many things to amuse; so we play 
while the shadows rise. We are children, 
all. 

“We old generations have made a grand 
mess of things. We have founded our 
civilizations upon foundations that rust. 
Instead of trying to remodel our building 
by taking things down from the top, we 
should do well to build us a new temple 
on a surer foundation—education. 

“This is too great a matter for a letter, 
and I am a poor craftsman; but for God’s 
sake, unless mankind is ere long to throw 
all belief in a God of mercy and gracious- 
ness to the discard, do something about it! 

“T live on a street where dwell the sons 
of many nations. We dwell all under one 
flag—a flag in the birth of which arose a 
hope for humanity. We are neighbors to- 
gether, helping one another in our griefs, 
sharing our joys. Shall never the day 
come when the nations that gave us birth 
can live as we, their children, live? 
Surely humanity is greater than these 
boundaries we have made? Surely a way 
may yet be found whereby nations all over 
the earth may dwell in peace? 

“Realizing all too well the intricacies 
of commerce, the jealousies that, caused 
by them, rankle, I shiver. Our civiliza- 
tion seems to have grown beyond our con- 
trol. The cross-roads stretch before us. 

“Idealism is regarded as a foolish fet- 
ish, Utopia as a silly dream; yet unless 
we seek Utopia we are lost. If ever we are 
to do away with mankind’s greatest vil- 
lainy, war, we must change the system 
that lets youth grow up to the tune of the 
war bugles. 

“You know all this as well as I. I tell 
an old, stale tale. What is to be done 
about it? This world won’t last forever. 
Shall its children welter to the last in 
blood ? 

“A hard matter; for I, too, thrill to the 
tune of the war bugle. The sound of sol- 
diers marching sets my pulses racing. Be- 
ing human, I delight in conflict. The old 
savage throbs within me. As a child, I 
gloried in my father’s tales of Sherman 
riding to the sea. And yet, deep within 


me, lies the consciousness that could it 
have by any upright means been found, 
peace would have been the better way. 
Had I a son I should feel all shame did 
he not leap to the first call for men, so are 
we carried away by our patriotisms. And 
yet, after all, what is patriotism? Is it 
not, when one has sifted the matter all 
over, a love for humanity rather than a 
love for just one nation? Is it not a love 
for universal justice? And, when we have 
well sifted all this matter over, was ever 
a war really just? 

“Looking back on history, cam we not 
see that, had men been a little patient, a 
little willing for self-sacrifice, war might 
somehow have been avoided? There is, I 
think; there was, I think, always justice 
on one side; perhaps not always, for there 
have been many wars from naught but 
desire for self on both sides. We in Amer- 
ica asked but justice when we chose our 
way; that we know; that the whole earth 
knows. We chose and took our way. We 
have grown to the leadership of the na- 
tions, to where, at any rate, the leader- 
ship, it seems to me, may well be ours. 

“One might think for a month, might 
write for a month his thoughts. One can 
but pray, pray that the dark blot hover- 
ing on our horizon may be dissipated by 
the glory of a newly rising sun. 

“As I have already said, there seems a 
shiver in the air today. I think that the 
President of these United States will ere 
long have a question weightier than any 
other question faced by any President yet 
has been. I think that he has it now. I 
think that our aspirations must ere long 
come to their greatest trial. One cannot 
hesitate at cross-roads. 

“The American Peace Society, through 
justice, may the God of our fathers, a 
God of graciousness indeed, show you the 
way! 

“One of our greatest infamies these 
days is propaganda—black propaganda! 
We saw enough of it during the war; or, 
if we did not suspect it then, we at least 
see it plainly now. There is also a white 
propaganda. Unlike the black type, there 
is nothing of cowardice about it. It is in- 
deed the world’s bright, best hope. It is 
yours. May you prosper!” 
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By THE LONDON TIMES* 
(From a Correspondent Lately in America) 


[LJ AVING just returned from a pro- 

longed tour in the United States, 
I should like to confirm the statements 
made by your Washington correspondent 
in your issue of January 24 about the 
effect of the Geneva failure. President 
Coolidge and his colleagues were, as your 
correspondent says, “profoundly disturbed 
and greatly annoyed” by the failure, and 
they believe that the British Government 
—or rather that dominant section of it— 
deliberately decided to “challenge” the 
United States and broke off the confer- 
ence accordingly. And that conviction is 
based largely upon Mr. Winston Church- 
ill’s speech rejecting “mathematical par- 
ity” and Lord Cecil’s speech in the House 
of Lords. 

I have no doubt that to the aver- 
age Briton the legend of British “Chal- 
lenge” to the United States in August 
last sounds like the raving of a lunatic; 
yet it is solemnly believed in Washington. 
But the legends of the lunatic asylum are 
not confined to Washington; they extend 
equally to London. I have found just 
as abysmal misconceptions of the Ameri- 
can standpoint on this side of the Atlan- 
tic as I have of the British standpoint on 
the other side of the Atlantic. The Geneva 
Conference not only failed to yield a naval 
agreement, but succeeded in producing 
an entirely erroneous impression in the 
two nations about the attitude of the 
other, which the war-mongers everywhere 
are busily trying to exploit. 


British Insecurity 


It is impossible in a short article to 
discuss the matter in detail. I will con- 
fine myself to stating what seem to me 
the fundamental misunderstandings. On 
the American side there is absolutely nd 
comprehension that their basic demand 
was a demand that the British Common- 
wealth should accept an interpretation of 
parity which in fact would give the United 
States the right to permanent supremacy 
by sea, and that this was the reason for 
the rejection of their proposals by Great 
Britain. Nor, in a position of absolute 


security themselves, do they understand 
the relative insecurity of the far-flung 
British Commonwealth. Nor do they real- 
ize that it was their own insistence on 
the 10,000-ton ship armed with 8-inch 
guns, resisted by Great Britain at both 
the Washington and the Geneva Confer- 
ences, which made large tonnage demands 
by Great Britain at Geneva practically 
inevitable for reasons of security. I think 
that the inner group in the United States 
Navy Board understood the significance 
of the 10-000-ton 8-inch gun ship per- 
fectly ; it was their business to do so, and 
I don’t blame them for it; but I am pretty 
certain that the statesmen of Washing- 
ton have not yet grasped that their in- 
sistence on the right to put the total 
cruiser tonnage into a type of cruiser 
which can annihilate the type of cruiser 
which we must build because of our geo- 
graphical needs was, in fact, a demand 
that the United States should have the 
right to create an instrument of war 
which could destroy the interior communi- 
cations of the British Empire—a demand 
which naturally had no chance whatever 
of being accepted by Parliament. 

But on the British side there is equally 
no comprehension that the British Govern- 
ment on its side invited the United States 
to accept an interpretation of parity which 
it was equally impossible for Congress to 
approve. The United States believes she 
has an absolute moral right to “parity” 
because it was acceptance by Great Britain 
of the all-round standard of parity at 
Washington which alone led the United 
States to agree to break up twelve super- 
dreadnaughts of about 43,000 tons each, in 
various stages of construction, on which 
she had spent hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, and which she believes would have 
given her sea supremacy if they had been 
completed. Their strong feeling about our 
laying down fourteen 10,000-ton 8-inch 
gun cruisers against their own two since 
1923 is that our program is really a 
breach, not of the terms, but of the spirit 
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of a solemn bargain, and that our insist- 
ence on maintaining it made “economy” 
impossible. There obviously was not the 
slightest chance of securing approval from 
Congress for the British interpretation of 
parity—that is, that the number of 10,- 
000-ton cruisers should be limited to 
twelve, and that no other cruisers should 
be larger than 6,000 tons and armed with 
6-inch guns, because that implied that 
the United States, in order to attain par- 
ity, would have had to spend vast sums 
on constructing ships which they were ad- 
vised by their Navy Board were entirely 
unsuited to their needs, while at the end 
of it Great Britain would still have had 
almost complete supremacy at sea out- 
side the Western Atlantic and the North 
Pacific. 


“Mathematical Parity” 


The truth is that at Geneva both sides 
rejected “mathematical parity,” that the 
problem of determining what “parity” is 
is still unsolved, but that Lord Cecil is 
perfectly right in saying that an agree- 
ment could have been reached if Great 
Britain had been less insistent on the 
United States having no more 10,000-ton 
cruisers than herself, and if the United 
States had been less insistent on their 
all being armed with 8-inch guns. 

There is nothing to be done about the 
misunderstanding at present. The only 
serious objection to the New American 
naval program is that it has been formu- 
lated in anger—an anger which I believe 
will be seen to be quite unwarranted 
when the full complexity of the problem 
of determining “parity,” which was so 
lightly confided to the Geneva Conference, 
is really understood. The overwhelming 
mass of the American people are perfectly 
friendly to Great Britain and do not 
dream of the possibility of war; but they 
do not mean to have a navy second to 
anybody else’s, and I believe your corre- 
spondent is right in saying that the pres- 
ent program will be approved in substan- 
tially its present form. We ought to say 
and do nothing to try to influence the 
United States in any way until they have 
decided for themselves what addition to 
their own navy they wish to make. 

But, once that decision is taken and the 
question of parity is thereby out of the 
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way, a serious, if unostentatious, effort 
should be made to consider Anglo-Ameri- 
can relations in that broad political way 
which ought to have been undertaken be- 
fore ever the Geneva Conference assem- 
bled. My own view is that, looked at from 
a more imperial angle on our side and 
a more international angle on the Amer- 
ican side, the interests of the United 
States and of Great Britain are almost 
identical, and that when that is under- 
stood we shall both have not larger but 
smaller navies, and shall both see that 
they ought to be used to support interna- 
tional peace through arbitration and not 
in competition. 

But an essential step in that direction 
is to find some means for bringing the 
political leaders of the two countries into 
some kind of personal contact. The im- 
provement in the European situation in 
the last few years is largely due to the 
confidential personal relations which have 
been established between Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, M. Briand, and Herr Strese- 
mann. There is no such contact between 
London and Washington today, and it is 
difficult to see how it can be brought 
about. Yet if Mr. Baldwin could spend a 
couple of days with President Coolidge 
and Sir Austen Chamberlain with Mr. 
Kellogg, I believe that the present mi- 
asma of understanding would rapidly dis- 
appear in a cordial recognition of the real, 
though by no means unsurmountable, dif- 
ficulty of the problems to be solved, and 
that the growing war talk of admirals and 
big-navy propagandists would be recog- 
nized as the grotesque absurdity which it 
really is. 


Referring to the above article, the Editor of the 
London Times wrote an editorial as follows: 


MISUNDERSTANDINGS 


CORRESPONDENT who has re- 

cently traveled through the United 
States and is a keen and intelligent ob- 
server of national tendencies, describes 
in an adjacent column his impression of 
the effect of the failure of the Geneva 
Naval Conference on Anglo-American re- 
lations. He takes a serious but by no 
means a pessimistic view. Like him, we 
have ourselves urged from the first that, 
the Geneva Conference having failed, the 
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only sensible course was to recognize a 
complete liberty of action for both sides 
within the still revelant provisions of the 
Washington Agreement; that is to say, 
since the attempt to supplement the 
Washington Agreement by an agreement 
for limitation of the construction of cruis- 
ers and other craft did not prove suc- 
cessful, nothing is to be gained either by 
recrimination or by any futile harking 
back. For the present, until some new 
opportunity naturally arises in the prog- 
ress of events for a fresh consultation on 
naval issues, each nation—Great Britain 
and the United States—must go its own 
way and determine its own naval policy 
in accordance with its own conception of 
the needs of national defense, without 
any too close consideration of what the 
other is doing. For many reasons it has 
been thought advisable by our government 
to delay the execution of the current 
cruiser program. That decision is gen- 
erally approved. In the United States, on 
the other hand, Congress now has under 
consideration a bill providing for heavy 
expenditure on an immediate increase in 
the strength of the American navy, par- 
ticularly in large 10,000-ton cruisers. All 
the prospects are that the bill will be 
passed by both houses of Congress—in 
spite of the protests of that minority who 
think, like Senator Borah, that such ac- 
tion, in the present condition of the world, 
is “sheer madness”—and this is, of course, 
entirely the affair of the American peo- 
ple, their representatives in Congress, and 
their government. Nothing can usefully 
be said from this side either in approval 
or in criticism of a determination greatly 
to increase the strength of the American 
navy. Naturally, the motive is not quite 
understood in this country, and that be- 
cause it is impossible for British people 
exactly to appreciate all the factors in- 
volved—whether political and economic 
interests, financial capacity, or national 
feeling. But just as we, with due regard 
to existing treaties, feel ourselves wholly 
at liberty to frame and carry out all rea- 
sonable technical plans for the defense of 
the British Empire, so we could not dream 
of resenting the fact that the United 
States has exactly the same liberty in de- 
termining her own naval requirements. 
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A frank and mutual recognition of com- 
plete freedom in this respect is the first 
step towards a clearer understanding. 
For the present, naval developments 
must take their course. A good deal of 
harm has already been done by Lord 
Cecil’s interpretation of the proceedings 
at the Geneva Conference. The Big Navy 
group at Washington have found in it just 
the political weapon which they wanted to 
influence wavering minds in favor of their 
schemes. There can be no doubt that this 
criticism of our government’s attitude on 
that occasion has greatly influenced Amer- 
ican opinion in favor of the program for 
a very substantial sea armament, and has 
strengthened the anti-British tendencies 
of its advocates. Sir Herbert Samuel has 
adopted Lord Cecil’s view for the pur- 
poses of the Liberal campaign; Labor, on 
oceasion, takes up the cry; an _inter- 
national misunderstanding is again being 
used and fomented for party reasons. It 
is really an extraordinary state of affairs. 
Enthusiasts for disarmament, by their 
misdirected attacks upon their own gov- 
ernment, are actually stimulating a move- 
ment for a large increase of naval arma- 
ments in another country. As a matter of 
plain fact, the British delegation at the 
Geneva Conference did make a sincere and 
strenuous effort to reach agreement in very 
difficult circumstances. The conference 
was not called by Great Britain. She did 
not lay down the conditions of the de- 
bate. The American thesis on which dis- 
cussion had to center was not revealed 
until the conference met. Our delegation 
had to adapt itself to the exigencies of 
a prescribed program in formulating 
which it had no share. It appeared in 
the course of the debate that certain fun- 
damental questions ought to have been 
threshed out beforehand—more particu- 
larly that difficult question of “parity,” 
to which our correspondent refers today, 
and which has been the chief cause of 
misunderstanding. The difference between 
the “parity” that means an effective equal- 
ity in British and American naval strength 
and the “mathematical parity” that 
would put an American navy in a posi- 
tion to threaten the internal communica- 
tions of the British Empire, has yet to 
be fully explained both to the British and 
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the American public. It ought to be pos- 
sible to reach a clear understanding on 
this point, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose—in spite of the present setback, in 
spite of the launching of a big American 
naval program in a presidential election 
year, when political excitement runs high 
—that in time, with care and under more 
favorable conditions, the narrow contro- 
versy over tonnage and guns will not be 
forgotten in a broader mutual comprehen- 
sion of vital issues. The world is small 
and in that world the British Empire and 
the United States must play too large a 
part together to quarrel seriously. It may 
not indeed be altogether a disadvantage 
that this naval misunderstanding has once 
more concentrated attention on the very 
important question of Anglo-American re- 
lationships and has made it necessary that 
they should be reviewed and established 
afresh on a firmer basis. 

The problem, of course, is far easier to 
state than to solve. Our correspondent 
sums up his impressions by declaring that 
many difficulties will be overcome through 
fuller and franker intercourse between 
Great Britain and the United States. He 
is obviously right. As we pointed out at 
the time, the failure at Geneva might 
have been avoided if there had been any 
opportunity for informal and confidential 
consultation beforehand. But it is just 
this question of intercourse that presents 
peculiar difficulties. In a general sense, 
the intercourse between the British and 
the American peoples is fuller and more 
constant than between any other two peo- 
ples on the face of the earth. Through 
frequent visits, through associations in 
business and finance, through literature, 
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science, and philanthropy, contact between 
British and Americans is close and in- 
tense. What is seriously lacking is a cor- 
responding facility of political intercourse, 
and this defect may easily lead to politi- 
cal misunderstandings which would jeop- 
ardize all the rest. It is perfectly true, as 
our correspondent points out, that there 
is little direct contact between British 
statesmen and the statesmen of the 
United States. Europe has found a 
remedy for many of its ills in frequent 
meetings between its foreign ministers. 
The condition of Europe is far better 
than it was a few years ago, largely 
because Sir Austen Chamberlain, M. Bri- 
and, and Herr Stresemann are close per- 
sonal friends and continually exchange 
views on a variety of problems. It is not 
so easy to meet American statesmen. They 
are far away, and for them, in view of 
the present state of American opinion, 
Geneva is forbidden ground. Yet it is of 
the greatest importance for the immediate 
future of the world that political con- 
tact between the British Empire and the 
United States should be full, frequent, 
and easy. It is important not merely for 
our own country and for the Empire, but 
for Europe, which is scrutinizing in some 
perplexity the rapid growth in the United 
States of a new type of civilization. The 
methods for promoting political inter- 
course cannot be invented in a day. The 
Dominions can help, particularly Canada. 
The essential thing is that attention 
should be directed at present, not to the 
different shipbuilding programs, but to 
the broader possibilities of promoting an 
ultimate and deeper understanding. 





The Trees That Died in the War 


By ANGELA MORGAN 
To G. H. G. 


So gentle they, yet glorious, 
Living their lives unseen ; 

Treading the soil, victorious, 
Brave gods with banners green. 


They asked for naught but the pleasure 
Of serving the sons of men, 

Lavish with leafy treasure 
When Spring should come again. 


What answered we to their yearning? 
What gave we for their cheer? 

Hatred and shells and burning, 
Death in the Spring of the year. 


Gone like a vanished city, 
Tragic and far as Greece. 
God! Shall they give us pity? 


Men! Shall they bring us peace? 
—From London Spectator. 
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AN ARBITRATION TREATY 


BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND 
THE FRENCH REPUBLIC, SIGNED AT 
WASHINGTON ON FEBRUARY 6, 1928 
The President of the United States of 

America and the President of the French 

Republic, determined to prevent, so far as 

in their power lies, any interruption in the 

peaceful relations that have happily existed 

between the two nations for more than a 

century; desirous of reaffirming their adher- 

ence to the policy of submitting to impartial 
decision all justiciable controversies that 
may arise between them; eager by their ex- 
ample not only to demonstrate their con- 
demnation of war as an instrument of 
national policy in their mutual relations, 
but also to hasten the time when the perfec- 
tion of international arrangements for the 
pacific settlement of international disputes 
shall have eliminated forever the possibility 
of war among any of the powers of the 
world; having in mind the treaty signed at 

Washington on September 15, 1914, to facili- 

tate the settlement of disputes between the 

United States of America and France, have 

decided to conclude a new treaty of arbitra- 

tion, enlarging the scope of the arbitration 
convention signed at Washington on Febru- 
ary 10, 1908, which expires by limitation on 

February 27, 1928, and promoting the cause 

of arbitration, and for that purpose they 

have appointed as their respective plenipo- 
tentiaries: 

The President of the United States of 
America, Mr. Robert E. Olds, Acting Secre- 
tary of State, and the President of the 
French Republic, His Excellency Mr. Paul 
Claudel, Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the French Republic to 
the United States, who, having communi- 
cated to one another their full powers, found 
in good and due form, have agreed upon the 
following articles: 


Article I 


Any disputes arising between the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America and 


the Government of the French Republic, of 
whatever nature they may be, shall, when 
ordinary diplomatic proceedings have failed 
and the high contracting parties do not have 
recourse to adjudication by a competent 
tribunal, be submitted for investigation and 
report, as prescribed in the treaty signed af 
Washington September 15, 1914, to the Per- 
manent International Commission consti- 
tuted pursuant thereto. 


Article II 


All differences relating to international 
matters in which the high contracting par- 
ties are concerned by virtue of a claim of 
right made by one against the other, under 
treaty or otherwise, which it has not been 
possible to adjust by diplomacy, which have 
not been adjusted as a result of reference 
to the above-mentioned Permanent Interna- 
tional Commission, and which are justiciable 
in their nature by reason of being suscepti- 
ble of decision by the application of the 
principles of law or equity, shall be submit- 
ted to the Permanent Court of Arbitration 
established at The Hague by the convention 
of October 18, 1907, or to some other com- 
petent tribunal, as shall be decided in each 
case by special agreement, which special 
agreement shall provide for the organization 
of such tribunal if necessary, define its pow- 
ers, state the question or questions at issue, 
and settle the terms of reference. 

The special agreement in each case shall 
be made on the part of the United States of 
America by the President of the United 
States of America by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate thereof, and on 
the part of France in accordance with the 
constitutional laws of France. 


Article III 


The provisions of this treaty shall not be 
invoked in respect of any dispute the subject- 
matter of which (a) is within the domestic 
jurisdiction of either of the high contracting 
parties; (b) involves the interests of third 
parties; (c) depends upon or involves the 
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maintenance of the traditional attitude of 
the United States concerning American ques- 
tions, commonly described as the Monroe 
Doctrine; (d@) depends upon or involves the 
observance of the obligations of France in 
accordance with the covenant of the League 
of Nations. 
Article IV 


The present treaty shall be ratified by the 
President of the United States of America 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate thereof, and by the President of the 
French Republic in accordance with the con- 
stitutional laws of the French Republic. 

The ratifications shall be exchanged at 
Washington as soon as possible, and the 
treaty shall take effect on the date of the 
exchange of the ratifications. It shall there- 
after remain in force continuously unless 
and until terminated by one year’s written 
notice given by either high contracting party 
to the other. 

In faith thereof the respective plenipoten- 
tiaries have signed this treaty in duplicate 
in the English and French languages, both 
texts having equal force, and hereunto affix 
their seals. 

Done at Washington the sixth day of Feb- 
ruary, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-eight. 

Ropert I. Ops. 
CLAUDEL. 


[SEAL.] 
[SEAL. ] 


ANGLO-IRAQ TREATY 


(Nore.—Following is the text of the treaty 
between Great Britain and Iraq, signed in 
London on December 14. The preamble of 
the treaty declares that the parties, recogniz- 
ing that the treaties of alliance of October 
10, 1922, and January 13, 1926, are no longer 
appropriate, in view of the altered circum- 
stances and of the progress made by the 
Kingdom of Iraq, have agreed to conclude a 
new treaty “on terms of equality.”) 


Article 1. His Britannic Majesty 
nizes Iraq as an independent sovereign State. 
Article 2. There shall be peace and friend- 
ship between His Britannic Majesty and His 
Majesty the King of Iraq. Each of the high 


recog- 


contracting parties undertakes to observe 
friendly relations towards the other and to 
do his best to prevent in his own country any 
unlawful activities affecting peace or order 
within the other’s territory. 

Article 3. His Majesty the King of Iraq 
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undertakes to secure the execution of all in- 
ternational obligations which His Britannic 
Majesty has undertaken to see carried out in 
respect of Iraq. 

His Majesty the King of Iraq undertakes 
not to modify the existing provisions of the 
Iraq organic law in such a manner as ad_ 
versely to affect the rights and interests of 
foreigners or as to constitute any difference 
in rights before the law among Iraqis on the 
ground of difference of race, religion, or lan- 
guage. 

Article 4. There shall be full and frank 
consultation between the high contracting 
parties in all matters of foreign policy which 
may affect their common interests. 

Article 5. His Majesty the King of Iraq 
agrees to place His Britannic Majesty’s High 
Commissioner in a position to give informa- 
tion to His Britannic Majesty regarding the 
progress of events in Iraq and the projects 
and proposals of the Iraq Government, and 
the High Commissioner will bring to the 
notice of his Majesty the King of Iraq any 
matter which His Britannic Majesty con- 
siders might prejudicially affect the well- 
being of Iraq or the obligations entered into 
under this treaty. 

Article 6. His Majesty the King of Iraq 
undertakes, so soon as local conditions in 
Iraq permit, to accede to all general interna. 
tional agreements already existing or which 
may be concluded hereafter with the ap- 
proval of the League of Nations in respect of 
the following: 

The slave trade; the traffic in drugs; the 
traffic in arms and munitions; the traffic in 
women and children; commercial equality; 
freedom of transit and navigation; aérial 
navigation; postal, telegraphic, or wireless 
communication, and measures for the protec- 
tion of literature, art, or industries. 

His Majesty the King of Iraq further un- 
dertakes to execute the provisions of the 
following instruments in so far as they apply 
to Iraq: The Covenant of the League of 
Nations, the Treaty of Lausanne, the Anglo- 
French Boundary Convention, the San Remo 
Oil Agreement. 

Article 7. His Majesty the King of Iraq 
undertakes to co-operate, in so far as social, 
religious, and other conditions may permit, in 
the execution of any common policy adopted 
by the League of Nations for preventing and 
combating disease, including diseases of 
plants and animals. 
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Article 8. Provided the present rate of 
progress in Iraq is maintained and all goes 
well in the interval, His Britannic Majesty 
will support the candidature of Iraq for ad- 
mission to the League of Nations in 1932. 

Article 9. There shall be no discrimination 
in Iraq against the nationals of any State, 
member of the League of Nations, or of any 
State to which His Majesty the King of Iraq 
has agreed by treaty that the same rights 
should be ensured as it would enjoy if it 
were a member of the said League (includ- 
ing companies incorporated under the laws of 
such State), as compared with those of any 
other foreign State in matters concerning 
taxation, commerce, or navigation, the exer- 
cise of industries or professions, or in the 
treatment of merchant vessels or civil air. 
craft. 

Nor shall there be any discrimination in 
Iraq against goods originating in or destined 
for any of the said States. 

Article 10. His Britannic Majesty under- 
takes, at the request of His Majesty the 
King of Iraq, and on his behalf, to continue 
the protection of Iraqi nationals in foreign 
countries in which His Majesty the King of 
Iraq is not represented. 

Article 11. Nothing in this treaty shall 
affect the validity of the contracts concluded 
and in existence between the Iraq Govern- 
ment and British officials; in every respect 
those contracts shall be interpreted as if the 
British officials’ agreement of March 25, 1924, 
were in existence. 

Article 12. A separate agreement shall 
regulate the financial relations between the 
high contracting parties. This agreement 
shall supersede the financial agreement of 
March 25, 1924, corresponding with the 19th 


day of Sha‘ban, 1342, Hijrah, which shall 
thereupon cease to have effect. 

Article 13. A separate agreement shall 
regulate the military relations between the 
high contracting parties. This agreement 
shall supersede the military agreement of 
March 25, 1924, corresponding with the 19th 
day of Sha‘ban, 1342, Hijrah, which shall 
thereupon cease to have effect. 

Article 14. Mis Majesty the King of Iraq 
undertakes to maintain in force the judicial 
agreement signed on March 25, 1924, corre- 
sponding to the 19th day of Sha‘ban, 1342. 

Article 15. Any difference that may arise 
between the high contracting parties as to 
the interpretation of the provisions of this 
treaty shall be referred to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice provided for 
by Article 14 of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. In such case, should there be 
any discrepancy between the English and the 
Arabic texts of this treaty, the English shall 
be taken as the authoritative version. 

Article 16. This treaty shall come into 
force as soon as it has been ratified and rati- 
fications have been exchanged in accordance 
with the constitutional methods of the two 
countries, and shall be subject to review with 
the object of making all modifications re- 
quired by the circumstances, when Iraq en- 
ters the League of Nations in accordance 
with the provisions of Article 8 of this treaty. 
This treaty shall replace the treaties of alli- 
ance signed at Baghdad on October 10, 1922, 
corresponding with the 19th day of Sa‘far, 
1341, Hijrah, and on January 13, 1926, cor- 
responding with the 28th day of Jamadi-al- 
Ukhra, 1344, Hijrah, which shall cease to 
have effect upon the entry into force of this 
treaty. 


WHEREAS 
(This year marking the centennial of the American Peace Society) 


By Auice Lawry GouLp 


We who were blind have glimpsed a woudrous 
sight, 

For though it be but dimly, we have seen 

Out of the darkness where dispair had been, 

Men as trees walking in the blessed light. 


And we shall sometime know them as they 
are: 

Not trees, nor beasts that hate and fear and 
fight, 

But seekers of true reason and of right, 

All undistorted by the blight of war. 


Dear Lord, let not Thy ministrations cease: 
Lay yet aagin Thy hand upon our eyes 
That we may see quite clearly which way lies 
The road to lasting universal peace. 

And let our grateful exultation be 

That whereas we were blind, we see, we see! 
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News in Brief 





Dr. FRIEDERICH WILHELM VON PRITTWITZ- 
GAFFRON, the new German Ambassador, pre- 
sented his credentials to President Coolidge 
on January 31. 


Four PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCES were held 
during the last six months of 1927. The 
third Pan-American Congress of Architects 
met in Buenos Aires, July 2-10; the eighth 
Pan-American Sanitary Conference met in 
Lima, Peru, October 12-20; the fifth Pan- 
American Child Congress met in Havana, 
December 8-13; the first Pan-American Con- 
ference on Eugenics and Homoculture met in 
Havana, December 21-23. 


A Pan-PaciFic WOMEN’S CONFERENCE will 
be held in Honolulu, under the auspices of 
the Pan-Pacific Union, August 2-12, 1928. In- 
vitations have been sent to all governments 
of countries bordering on the Pacific. 


THE COURSE OF THE PROPOSED ADRIATIC 
RAILWAY has now been definitely fixed by the 
Yugoslav Government. It will run from Bel- 
grade to Cattaro by the way of Mitrovitza 
instead of by Vishegrad, as originally in- 
tended. Parts of this route are already 
under construction and the work can be 
pushed to completion with this decision. 


THE BETROTHAL HAS BEEN ANNOUNCED of 
Prince Chichibu, of Japan, and Miss Matsu- 
daira, daughter of the Japanese Ambassador 
to the United States. President Coolidge 
sent to the Emperor of Japan, on January 
20, his cordial felicitations on the event. 


THE FRENCH AVIATORS, Dieudonné Costes 
and Joseph Lebrix, who made a nonstop 
flight from Africa to South America, who 
toured the capitals of Latin America, and 
met Colonel Lindbergh in Panama, reached 
Washington on February 8. An enthusiastic 
crowd assembled on Bolling Field to wel- 
come the “Good-will” fliers, including the 
Secretaries of Navy, War, and Commerce, 
together with numerous undersecretaries, 
leaders of the Senate and House, and Am- 
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bassador Claudel of France, with his family 
and secretaries. 


A CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL RELA- 
TIONS was held in Buffalo, New York, Feb- 
ruary 16-18. Organizations co-operating in 
this conference were the Buffalo and Erie 
County branches of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, Council of Catho- 
lic Women, Council of Churches (Committee 
on International Good-will), Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Foreign Policy Association, 
Interchurch Council of Women, League of 
Women Voters, Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, Women’s Temple Society of 
Temple Beth-Zion, and Young Women’s 
Christian Association. 


TO PROHIBIT THE EMPLOYMENT OF ARMED 
FORCES to intervene in domestic affairs of any 
foreign country, Representative McSwain, of 
South Carolina, introduced, February 10, the 
following joint resolution: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That neither the 
President of the United States nor any offi- 
cer of the United States shall order, com- 
mand, or permit the use or employment of 
any part of the armed forces of the United 
States for the purpose of intervening in 
the domestic affairs of any foreign country, 
save and except only when the need for pro- 
tecting the lives and persons of citizens of 
the United States temporarily and lawfully 
in such foreign country is so urgent as not 
to admit of assembling the Congress. 


THE LEAGUE oF NATIONS COMMITTEE on 
Security and Arbitration met in Geneva on 
February 20. The Soviet Government sent 
an observer to the meeting. 


AFTER THE SIGNING OF THE NEW ARBITRA- 
TION TREATY with France, the United States 
proposes to suggest similar treaties with 
other countries as their present treaties ex- 
pire. Great Britain and Japan will be among 
the first to be approached. Germany, with 
which this country has no arbitration treaty 
at present, will, according to Secretary Kel- 
logg, be asked to negotiate a treaty of similar 
import. 


THE NEW BOoLiviaN MINISTER TO THE 
UNITED States, Dr. Diez de Medina, pre- 
sented his credentials to the President on 
February 10. In his remarks on that oc- 
casion he spoke feelingly of the need of 
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Bolivia for a seaport. Since that time the 
action taken at Havana permitting Bolivia 
to receive in war time ammunition and arms 
through neutral territory seems to Bolivian 
officials a partial solution of the geographical 
problems. 


A TREATY BETWEEN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, 
providing for the obligatory arbitration of all 
disputes, without exception, was signed Janu- 
ary 21. 


ARGENTINA AND BRAZIL DECREED in January 
the return to Paraguay of all trophies of war 
captured in the war which the triple alli- 
ance—Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay— 
fought in 1869 against Paraguay. Brazil has 
lately remitted the war debt due from Para- 
guay because of this war, Uruguay having 
done the same thing forty years ago. 


Urvueuay put in force, on February 3, a 
new law of nationality, under which a for- 
eigner may become naturalized and still 
retain allegiance to his native land. 


THE NEWLY ELECTED PRESIDENT OF COSTA 
Rica, Mr. Cleto Gonzalez Viquez, will be in- 
augurated May 8. The elections took place 
in February, with no disturbance of the 
peace, the vote being 41,000 against 28,000. 


Spain returned to Cuba, through the 
Cuban minister in Madrid, on February 16, 
the trophies of war captured in Cuba’s war 
of independence. 


JuAN BueER0, FORMER MINISTER OF FOREIGN 
Arrairs of Uruguay, assumed late in Janu- 
ary the newly created position of juridical 
adviser to the League of Nations. He will 
direct the legal section of the League. 


THE NEW BUILDINGS OF THE EGYPTIAN UNI- 
VERSITY, on the eighty-five-acre site south- 
west of Cairo, have been begun. These will 
house the faculties of literature, law, and 
natural sciences. There will also be exten- 
sive playing fields. 


THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO GERMANY, 
Mr. Schurman, is collecting funds from 
Americans to restore and enlarge the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF TWENTY CANADIAN 
AND AMERICAN chambers of commerce on 
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both sides of the Niagara River met in Buf- 
falo in February for the purpose of co-oper- 
ating in the development of the Niagara 
frontier. The delegates are looking forward 
to the final establishment of an international 
city in that region. 


THE ALGERIAN PROGRAM for the construc- 
tion of Sahara Desert routes, divided into 
northern and southern sections, is already 
under way. These routes will facilitate 
traveling for tourists across the desert. 


REOPENING OF NEGOTIATIONS to join the 
World Court was requested of the President 
January 23 by the National Committee on 
the Cause and Cure of War, which is com- 
posed of nine women’s organizations. On 
February 6 Senator Gillett, of Massachusetts, 
introduced a resolution in the Senate which 
looks to the same end. His resolution was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 


THE DIVISION OF PROTOCOL, a new division 
in the Department of State, began to func- 
tion on February 7. This department will 
be in charge of the reception of ambassadors 
and ministers and of general diplomatic pro- 
cedure. The division is in charge of James 
©. Dunn, master of ceremonies at the White 
House. 


ITALY HAS SIGNIFIED, THROUGH HER AM- 
BASSADOR to the United States, that she de- 
sires to negotiate a new treaty to take the 
place of the Root Treaty, which expired 
some time ago. The Department of State is 
authority for the statement that negotiations 
will be taken up shortly. 


A “PaLaAceE OF FRANCE,” some thirty-five 
stories high, a hotel, mainly for French 
travelers, is to be erected on Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, at a cost of $20,000,000. 


THE NEW AMERICAN LEGATION AT TIRANA, 
ALBANIA, will be built, on an actual cost 
basis, by students of the Albanian Vocational 
School of that city. This school was founded 
and is supported by the American Junior 
Red Cross. 


THIRTY-SIX COMMUNIONS now have com- 
missions on international relations, and fifty- 
seven state and city councils of churches and 
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other intercommunion bodies have similar 
committees, it is stated by the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in America. 


THE TAX ON THE EMBARKATION AND DEBAR- 
KATION of passengers at French ports is now 
in effect at Cherbourg. The proceeds of this 
tax are to be turned over quarterly to the 
marine pension fund. 


JENERAL JOSE Marta Moncapa and Dr. 
Antonio Medrano, Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Nicaragua, were unanimously nom- 
inated for president and vice-president, re- 
spectively, by the national convention of the 
Liberal Party of Nicaragua on February 19. 
General Moncada led the liberal armies sup- 
porting Dr. Juan Sacassa against the forces 
of Adolfo Diaz until the representative of 
President Coolidge, Henry L. Stimson, nego- 
tiated an armistice last May. Under this 
agreement President Diaz continues in office 
to the end of his term, in 1928, while a Nica- 
raguan constabulary, commanded by Ameri- 
can officers, together with the U. S. Marines, 
attempted the pacification of the country. 
On the recommendation of General Moncada, 
all the liberal commanders except Sandino 
laid down their arms pending the elections, 
which are slated for the first Sunday in 
October. 
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THE RIsE OF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION. By 
Charles A. Beard and Mary B. Beard. Two 
volumes. Macmillan, New York, 1927. 
Price, $12.50. 


Two thick, heavy volumes and a subject 
broad as our continent itself need not dis- 
hearten any ordinary reader interested in his 
country’s growth. These books are attrac- 
tive from every point of view. They are 
written with a modern historical sense of 
balance, in language warm, imaginative, and 
bold, infused throughout with the intent to 
be impartial; also with a saving, not to say 
an acid, sense of humor. As far as one can 


judge from phraseology, the book was actu- 
ally written by one only of the two authors. 
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Professor Beard, long a historian of note, 
has in this work undertaken to trace the 
whole course of civilization in the United 
States. In this he has been fortunate in the 
co-operation of his wife, whose special ex- 
perience lies along the lines of the suffrage 
and labor movements. Beginning with early 
colonizing and following development through 
the agricultural era—in fact, all the way 
down to the present moment—economic prin- 
ciples furnish the basis of classification and 
outline. 

Probably no other American historian has 
managed to chronicle the Revolutionary War 
and, for that matter, the Civil War, too, with 
scarcely a reference to military events. These, 
apparently, seem to Professor and Mrs. 
Beard quite subsidiary to the great currents 
which produced, flowed through, and swept 
out of those wars. One receives the im- 
pression, especially from the narrative of 
Civil War times, that what really moved 
things was less political theories and social 
ideals than economic and _ geographical 
causes. This is not to say that political, 
social, and even artistic movements are omit- 
ted from the story. On the contrary, these 
are carefully traced in each phase of de- 
velopment, but grouped on the economic 
thread. 

The independent status of woman in this 
pioneer land and her subsequent rise to recog- 
nized civic importance is well pictured. In 
the realms of business, invention, art, litera- 
ture, even humor and caricature, lavish inci- 
dent and biographical illustration vivify the 
story. Nor are the great reform movements 
of the nineteenth century neglected; labor 
organization, missions, social work, and other 
lines of attempt to ameliorate the hardships 
of humanity are recognized. 

It is in the field of the Peace Movement 
where one finds the least sureness of touch, 
the most meager of résumés. This fact is 
perhaps explainable because no complete nar- 
rative of the American peace movement has 
yet been published. Such a history, now in 
preparation, will probably soon be accessible 
to students. Yet many historians know that 
the peace movement did not “spring up” in 
1906, with the organization of the (second) 
New York Peace Society. Historians familiar 
with biographies of William Ladd, of Maine; 
of Anson G. Phelps, the Dodges and Freling- 
huysens, of New York; of Channing, Emer- 
son, Samuel May, Noah and Joseph Worces- 
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ter, and others, of Massachusetts; of Elihu 
3urritt, Ellsworth, and Gallaudet, of Con- 
necticut; of Gevernor Gilman, of New Hamp- 
shire; of Presidents Wayland of Brown, 
Allen of Bowdoin, Lord of Dartmouth, Hitch- 
cock of Amherst, Walker of Harvard, Nott 
of Union College, Malcolm of Lewisburg, 
Allen of Gerard, and other prominent men 
of those years, must be aware of the fact 
that a lusty peace movement was well out of 
its cradle early in the nineteenth century. 
For all those years the Beards merely men- 
tion that the American Peace Society had 
been organized nearly one hundred years 
previous to 1912, when it moved from Boston 
to Washington. 

Whether intentional or not, there is a 
whiff of grim humor lurking in the facts 
which the Beards chose to tell of the works 
of the League to Enforce Peace just before 
the World War. The essential peacefulness 
of the German Kaiser and all his cohorts, as 
vouched for by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
and others, right up to 1914 has its tragi- 
cally comic side, viewed from this end of the 
war. The main thing about the peace move- 
ment, as recognized in this work, is that it 
was really significant in America by 1914. 

The inaccuracies, as far as we can discover, 
are surprisingly few in the volumes, how- 
ever. We find the books stimulating reading 
for one who is willing to see both the faults 
and the greatness of his country’s civiliza- 
tion. The work is, too, a revelation in the 
hew manner of lighting history. High-lights 
fall, not primarily upon generals, politicians, 
hor altogether upon statesmen. The spot- 
light centers, rather, upon natural groups, in- 
cluding outstanding representatives of each; 
it focuses upon the river-like rush, often 
turbulent, of human events, as determined 
by the unique conditions in this American 
continent and blended race. 


THE PropLems oF Peace, Lectures delivered 
at Geneva Institute of International Rela- 
tions. Pp. 365. Oxford University Press, 
1927. 


Some seventeen lectures by men who are 
world authorities in their several fields are 
here published together. The lectures were 
delivered in the summer of 1926, at the 
Geneva Institute of Internationai Relations. 
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This is the first publication of the Institute 
and covers a field considerably enlarged since 
the first summer school at Geneva, which 
studied only the workings and constitution of 
the League of Nations. The first three sec- 
tions of this book take up the structure of 
the League and tbe labor organizations, their 
accomplishments and relation to the world 
of today. Then follows a section containing 
three lectures by Dr. James Brown Scott on 
judicial settlement of international disputes 
and one on non-official organizations. In both 
these fields Dr. Scott gives much credit to 
the American Peace Society and some of its 
able officers in the early years for work al- 
ready done toward justice and arbitration. 

A lecture by Dr. Garnet, Secretary of the 
League of Nations Union, discusses the psy- 
chology of patriotism and explains the part 
to be played by the League of Nations Asso- 
ciation in moving public opinion through edu- 
cation on the work of the League. The re- 
mainder of the book contains appendix notes 
embodying whatever worth-while points were 
brought out in the discussions following the 
lectures, 

Such a volume is a fair substitute for at- 
tendance upon the lectures themselves. 


DocUMENTARY HISTORY OF THE TACNA-ARICA 
Dispute. By William Jefferson Dennis. 
Pp. 253 and index. University of Iowa 
Press, 1927. 


Touching the diplomatic prestige of the 
United States hardly less than the political 
and commercial welfare of Peru, Chile, and 
Bolivia, the Tacna-Arica question is of real 
interest to students of international affairs 
in this country. It is the Alsace-Lorraine of 
the new world. If, happily, some peaceful 
solution of the dispute can by any means be 
attained, the first requisite is an understand- 
ing of the problem. 

This brochure, offered in the University of 
Iowa studies in the Social Science Series, is 
a thorough and clear documentary history of 
the dispute up to General Lassiter’s report, 
June, 1926. There are a few excellent, weil- 
explained diagrams and maps and a good 
index. The brief historical introduction is 
admirably judicial in tone, informative, and 
easy to read. The whole is a valuable refer- 
ence book on the Tacna-Arica question. 
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THE Lecacy oF Wark: Peace. By Boris A. 
Bakhmeteff. Pp. 53. Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., Boston, 1927. Price, $2.00. 


The war-time ambassador of Russia to the 
United States delivered this address at Mil- 
ton Academy in June, 1927. It was given 
under the permanent foundation, which was 
established in that school in 1922, in memory 
of those alumni who gave their lives in the 
World War. The noble and appropriate pur- 
pose of the foundation is to provide lectures 
and informal conferences dealing with demo- 
cratic responsibilities and the opportunities 
for leadership in the new day. 

M. Bakhmateff, therefore, traces for his 
young auditors the contrasting conditions in 
Europe and the United States since the war. 
He especially contrasts the unfortunate col- 
lective “étatism” in Russia, with individual- 
istic democracy in the United States. Since 
real peace is “a peaceful progress of life” 
internally, rather than mere absence of war, 
he finds greater political health in this coun- 
try. We have, he says, attained personality 
among the nations; we have little to fear 
from subversive doctrines. It remains for 
us to follow up the ideas already begun in 
the way of open diplomacy, patience, good 
will. In these lines America has already 
inaugurated, since the war, a democratic 
doctrine in international] behavior which 
holds the seed of future equity and freedom 
for the world. 


BuILpine INTERNATIONAL Goop WILL. By 
various writers. Pp. 242. Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1927. Price, $1.50. 


Here is a well printed, but amazingly in- 
adequate, book on its subject. It consists of 
a series of small articles on large topics. 
They are written by Jane Addams and Emily 
Balch jointly, by J. H. Scattergood, Denys P. 
Myers, and others. 

In its historical portions no credit is given 
to the first workers for peace in this country, 
except in one sentence in the Addams-Balch 
article. There William Ladd, mentioned in 
four words, is called, astonishingly, ‘“‘of Con- 
necticut.” Since he was born in New Hamp- 
shire, lived in Maine, and, except for a year 
and a half, his peace activities were largely 
centered in either New York or Boston, it 
seems odd that the year and a half of his 
long work which did center in Connecticut 
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should have placed him there in the minds of 
these ladies. Of the other articles some are 
strongly pro-League, some non-resistant in 
tone, absolute in doctrine; many of them 
quite out of date. 

The book is put out by the officers and 
Executive Committee of the World Alliance 
for International Friendship Through the 
Churches. They claim it to be a “résumé of 
the various constructive methods” which are 
now in use making toward universal peace. 
The book is, we must repeat, lamentably in- 
adequate to its purpose. 


BroTHER JOHN: A TALE OF THE First FrRan- 
CISCANS. By Vida D. Scudder. Pp. 336, 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1927. Price, 
$2.50. 


Miss Scudder, Professor of English Litera- 
ture at Wellesley College, has felt, with 
many others, that the story of St. Francis 
and his early disciples has somewhat to teach 
the modern world. A close student of the 
thirteenth century, she sees something akin 
to our modern paradoxes in the “varying atti- 
tudes of Lady Poverty’s friends to questions 
of property and war.” The emphasis on joy 
is another point which the Franciscans of 
those days have in common with many in 
the modern world, though perhaps today we 
expect happiness to flow from impossible 
causes. 

The book is not quite a novel, yet it is an 
imaginative and dramatic narrative of the 
absorbing struggles which moved the two 
wings of the Franciscan order immediately 
after Francis’ death. 

Brother John is a lovable and loving Eng- 
lish youth, who leaves his estates in England 
and becomes a sincere and humble Brother 
Minor, finally a “spiritual, or zealot,” and 
dies in prison, singing. Other brothers are 
vivid and living—Brother Bernard, Brother 
Elias, Brother Thomas, Brother Giles, and 
all. 

The sunny Umbrian landscape, with its 
hills, rivers and sky, as also the heavy po- 
litical atmosphere of Rome, are represented © 
in a way to be remembered. Withal, there is 
a sane recognition—Was it Brother John or 
the twentieth-century author?—that poverty, 
actual avoidance of responsibility, has its 
dangers. It may burden others unfairly. 
These are still, as they were then, questions, 
and the answer is not yet. 











